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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


me. 


JANUARY, 1892. 


OUR PROFESSION. 


Oveut the teaching of the deaf to be regarded as a profes- 
sion? If this question be answered in the affirmative, what 
amount and kind of training are necessary to entitle one to 
become a member of the profession? Ought there to be grades 
in the profession, or should all who are allowed to practise it 
be required to conform to a prescribed standard of attain- 
ment ? 

I venture to ask the attention of the readers of the Annals 
to a consideration of the foregoing questions, for I believe that 
the importance of many points involved has been overlooked 
by not a few who have the interests of the deaf of our country 
sincerely at heart. 

There was a time not very long ago when the term “ profes- 
sional man” was applied only to a clergyman, a doctor, or a 
lawyer, the learned professions being limited to theology, medi- 
cine, and law. But the notable extension of human knowledge 
which has marked the last fifty years, coupled with the ad-— 
vance of invention during the same period, has so enlarged the 
scope and variety of human effort that many occupations once 
crudely followed as trades have risen to the rank of profes- 
sions, while others quite unknown at the beginning of the cen- 
tury have been granted places by the side of the traditional 
three. This number had been doubled more than a generation 


ago, for Macaulay speaks of “five or six professions tried un- 

successfully ” by one of his characters. But the present range 

of “the professions ” has reached a much larger limit, and we 

do not hesitate to accord the rank to artists, actors, architects, 

engineers, military officers, chemists, musicians, and many 

others whose occupations demand for their successful pursuit 
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an amount of preparatory study and training far surpassing 
that required for the “learned professions ” a hundred years ago. 

The wide-spread establishment of normal schools, the recent 
growth of post-graduate courses in colleges, as well as of true 
university work at several great educational centres in this 
country, all being more or less intended to train men and 
women for the work of teaching, will justify, I think, without 
a question, the application of the term “ profession ” to the gen- 
eral occupation of instructing children and youth. 

If the work of ordinary teaching may properly be called a 
profession, much more may the teaching of the deaf be so con- 
sidered, for though the end sought is the same the difficulties 
to be overcome are greater, more skill is needed in devising 
means and adapting them to ends, and more profound knowl- 
edge at many points is demanded. 

The fathers of deaf-mute instruction in this country certainly 
entertained this view of the grade and character of their work. 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet, practically the founder of the New 
York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, makes early record of his 
opinions in his second and third annual reports, those for 1832-3, 
as follows : 


We all know the difficulty of acquiring an unknown tongue. We all 
know the perplexities which obstruct our progress in the endeavor to 
acquaint ourselves with the Latin or the German. And how few among 
those who can vead these and other languages with facility can write or 
speak either. Yet we have, in the very beginning, an instrument to aid 
us which gives us an advantage over the deaf and dumb, like that which 
the mechanical powers afford above mere animal strength, directly exerted. 
This instrument is grammar—for grammar is not peculiar to any individ- 
ual language, but extends itself in all its essential principles over the 
whole field of artificial communication. In acquiring the French or the 
German, we have only to substitute new names and new inflections for 
others already known. We construct a machine of new materials, with 
certain trivial modifications, upon a model before our eyes, but the deaf 
and dumb have yet to learn the principles on which the machine was 
originally constructed. They have not merely to translate, but to invent. 
Are not talents, are not ingenuity and mental discipline, necessary in the 
man whose task is to lead them onward in this process of invention ? 
Few persons understand how artificial, how intricate, in fact, how anomal- 
ous, are the combinations of words upon their lips every hour of the day. 
Their knowledge of language has been imperceptibly acquired, and they 
do not reflect that this language is a structure which has been growing 
more complicated since time began. No person, in fact, can be conver- 
sant with the deaf and dumb for any space of time without being con- 
vinced that to teach them even the elements of language requires a greater 
knowledge of the workings of the human mind, a more philosophical 
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acquaintance with the great medium of communication, and a more 
thorough intellectual discipline on the part of the instructor, than is re- 
quired in any other branch of education. 

Talent and thorough education on the part of their teachers they [the 
directors] have regarded as absolutely essential. In fact, in the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes, they can hardly conceive of complete success without 
these qualifications. The nature of the task. indeed, is as widely different 
from what it may appear to the superficial observer as order is remote 
from chaotic confusion, or as the certainty of science is exalted above the 
vagueness of conjecture. To him whose business it is to convey to the 
minds of children, possessing the privilege of speech, the rudiments of 
knowledge, an acquaintance with mental philosophy. or a familiarity with 
metaphysical inquiries, however desirable, is not deemed indispensable. 
And why? It belongs to him to impart facts, and not principles ; know]l- 
edge, and not the artificial medium through which the same knowledge 
is to be made to reappear. It is easy to find instructors of the deaf, pos- 
sessing, to as high a degree of perfection as the deaf themselves, the power 
of communicating to others facts of whatever description, independently 
of sound, while they may still be incompetent to the execution of the 
task to which they are summoned. And the reason is, simply, that this 
great task consists in teaching, not facts, but language; the power of 
communicating thought through a medium entirely novel, constructed on 
philosophical principles, out of materials having no peculiar adaptation 
in nature to the purposes which they are made to fulfil. To the instructor 
of deaf-mutes, therefore, the philosophy of language in general is of more 
consequence than the nomenclature of any one in particular, and the 
study of mind in its faculties and its operations is essential to success. 


These views of Dr. Peet’s were in full accord with and in 
furtherance of those earlier expressed by Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet, one of whose assistants he had been for nine years at 
Hartford, and to whose careful training his eminent success as 
a teacher’ was largely due. 

Dr. Gallaudet, in his fifth annual report (1821), says, in speak- 
ing of the presence at Hartford of persons desiring to fit 
themselves*to be teachers of the deaf: 


No one should undertake the education of the deaf and dumb who 
has not been trained to it by along and intimate acquaintance with 
them. ‘This is necessary for a teacher in order to become familiar with 
the singular peculiarities of their minds and characters, to learn all their 
various modes of expressing their ideas by the natural signs which they 
themselves have invented, and to gain that simplicity of thought in the 
communication of knowledge to such uncultivated minds, and that ver- 
satility of manner in his intercourse with them, which will be accomo- 
dated to the different aspects under which their native genius, or acquired 
habits, may present themselves. In addition to all this, he should make 
himself master of that methodical system of signs, which the combined 
talents and experience of European instructors have been for years ma- 
turing. 
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In his seventh report Dr. Gallaudet calls attention to “the 
vast difference there is between setting up a school for the 
common purposes of instruction and the arduous undertaking 
of introducing into our country from abroad an art-——if, indeed, 
it does not rather deserve the name of a science—to which, if 
there is any hope of success, men of talents, ingenuity, and 
education must devote themselves; of finding such men; of 
inducing them to engage in an occupation for which but few 
are qualified, and which demands great sacrifices of time, of 
patience, and of labor.” 

In his eighth report, Dr. Gallaudet, referring to certain em- 
barrassments in carrying on a school for deaf-mutes, says : 

It is one of the greatest difficulties which such a school has to encoun- 
ter to procure individuals of such an education, and more especially of 
such peculiarity of talents and skill, as to qualify them for the employ- 
an employment which, strange as 


ment of teaching the deaf and dumb 
it may seem to those not familiar with it, demands for its successful 
prosecution a certain natural turn of mind, something like that, though 
directed to in a very different object, which is called a genius for mechani- 
cal pursuits. In addition to this, a training of several years is necessary 
to make oue competent to the task of undertaking the complete instruc- 
tion of a deaf and dumb person in the common branches of education. 
To induce one to engage permanently in such an employment so unlike 
that of an instructor in a school, academy, or college, which is usually 
considered as but temporary, and introductory to some professional pur- 
suit, a prospect not only of present but of future support must be offered, 
for nothing would be more embarrassing to the progress of an institution 
for the deaf and dumb than to have its instructors frequently changing, 
inasmuch as each new instructor must himself, for some time, become a 
learner, while the task of teaching him devolves upon his more expe- 
rienced colleagues. 

In the appointment of their assistant instructors, Doctors 
Gallaudet and Peet lived up to the high standard they set for 
full membership in their profession. During the fourteen 
years the former was principal of the Hartford School, the 
corps of instructors was made up of highly-educated men, 
carefully trained for their work. All were graduates of col- 
leges except four, who were themselves deaf-mutes of excep- 
tional talents, and even genius for teaching ; these were Lau- 
rent Clerc, Geo. H. Loring, Fisher Ames Spofford, and Wilson 
Whiton. Among the other instructors were men of such emi- 
nence as Lewis Weld, Harvey P. Peet, William W. Turner, 
William C. Woodbridge, the geographer, and Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, long distinguished as President of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. Among the earlier instructors in the New 
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York Institution were such men as Josiah A. Cary, Jacob Van 
Nostrand (later, distinguished principals), Rev. A. L. Stone, the 
great pulpit orator, A. L. Chapin, long President of Beloit 
College, and Rey. Joseph Haven, the learned writer on Mental 
and Moral Science. 

In both the Hartford and the New York Schools the prac- 
tice continued for many years of employing a majority of col- 
lege-trained men as teachers, and it was not until 1852 that 
this record was broken in the New York Institution. 

In that year for the first time women were appointed in 
structors, and Dr. Peet says, referring to an emergency which 
made the employment of several additional instructors neces- 
Sary : 

The choice of new teachers has been a matter of much solicitude. 
For various reasons, of which the necessity of economy was not the least, it 
vas judged inexpedient at present to select young men of liberal educa- 
tion, whose services might indeed become after a few years highly val- 
uable, but who would require more training and instruction in the be- 
ginning than could, at this particular juncture, be given to them. 

In the same year, 1852, a woman was first employed at the 
Hartford School, but the proportion of college-educated men 
in the corps of instruction did not fall permanently into the 
minority until 1873. 

The policy of depending almost entirely on men of liberal ed- 
ucation for teachers was followed in the leading institutions of 
the country until a certain pressure in the interest of so-called 
economy, like that alluded to by Dr. Peet in 1852, was felt at 
several poiuts. 

I should be glad, did my own engagements and the limits of 
this article allow, to make and present to the readers of the 
Annals a careful study from the reports of a number of insti- 
tutions of the results of this cry for retrenchment which was 
raised in many quarters, but I have time and space only for a 
single case, which wiil, however, be sufficient to point my 
moral. 

In a certain institution, which need not be named, there were 
in 1865 one hundred and fifty pupils, for whose instruction 
eight men were employed at an annual cost of $7,300. Four 
of these men were college graduates. It will be seen that the 
average salary paid was $912, and the per capita cost of in- 
struction $48.66. 

Five years later, in the same institution, the number of pupils 
had increased to three hundred and twelve. The number of 
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teachers employed was seventeen, of whom nine were women 
and only four were college-educated men. 

The salaries of these seventeen instructors amounted to 
$11,500, averaging $676 each. The per capita cost of instruc- 
tion was $36.85. ; 

By this process of squeezing, for it deserves no better name, 
there was saved in 1870, as compared with 1865, the sum of 
$3,681.92, owt of the department of instruction, while the gen- 
eral per capita cost of carrying on the institution was increased 
from $191 in 1865 to $246 in 1870. 

In making the foregoing comparisons I do not wish to be 
understood as condemning the employment of women in schools 
for the deaf. Far from this, I am in favor of their employ- 
ment in a reasonable proportion. What I do condemn is the 
regression from fifty per cent. of college graduates in the corps 
of instuctors in 1865 to twenty-three and a half per cent. in 
1870. 

Following the history of this institution five years longer, I 
find in 1875 a corps of twenty-three instructors, of whom fif- 
teen are women, and only four college graduates. 


Men ..... 8 8 8 


The proportion of college graduates in 1875 was only a little 
more than seventeen per cent., and this percentage remains 
unchanged. 

If the curious student will study the files of institution re- 
ports covering the last thirty-five years, he will perhaps be 
surprised to see how the proportion of highly-educated men 
among our teachers has been lessened in many places, and the 
conclusion cannot be resisted that the standard of efficiency 
in the profession has been correspondingly lowered. 

But some may say, in answer to the third question with 
which this article opened, there ought to be grades in the pro- 
fession, and it is unreasonable to require that all teachers of 
the deaf should be college-educated men. 

I am willing to admit this, but would ask in reply if :t would 
be unreasonable to require that a considerable proportion of 
the women admitted to the profession should have had the ad- 
vantage of college training ? 

It will not be an easy matter, perhaps, to say just what 
the grades should be, or in what precise proportion men 
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and women, college-educated and otherwise, should be em- 
ployed; but I do not hesitate to express tae opinion that 
in no corps of instructors should women be in the majority, 
and that of college-educated persons there should be at least 
two-thirds. This means larger expenditures than are now 
provided for, and more courage in many quarters in asking 
for the funds needed to carry on schools for the deaf as 
they deserve to be sustained. The ambition to show a low 
per capita cost of maintenance is an unworthy one. It seldom 
indicates a wise economy, but rather a costly loss to those who 
have a right to the best the State can give them. “ There is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to pov- 
erty.” 

To a demand for diminished expenditures from a legislative 
committee or a board of directors the reply should be made, 
“Tf the institution’s expenses must be curtailed, we will spend 
less in the kitchen, less in the workshop, less for clothing, but 
never less in the school-room.” 

Not long ago I heard with amazement from the principal of 
one of our largest and wealthiest institutions that there was 
great need of more educated men in his corps of instructors, 
but that he feared his directors would not only decline to au- 
thorize the employment of even a single additional man, but 
would increase the proportion of women, already too great, 
for the sole reason that their services could be had at low 
rates. And this institution is in a community where wealth 
abounds—where legislative provision, if that were insufficient, 
could easily be supplemented by private donations—a com- 
munity that would vehemently condemn any board of directors 
which should carry out the policy of weakening the teaching 
force of a public educational institution for.the sake of saving 
a thousand or two of dollars. 

There is undoubtedly just occasion for careful scrutiny by 
legislators in state and nation as to the expenditure of the pub- 
lic money and for retrenchment at many points. But when 
the question concerns the education of the rising generation, 
and especially the training of those who are seriously handi- 
‘apped in the race of life, but who ask no favorable odds in 
that race, if they have only that best education, which is their 
right, those who are appointed to plead the cause of these 
wards of the people should be brave enough to ask for such 
liberal appropriation as will secure the highest possible effi- 
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ciency, the fullest possible development; and they should be 
stubborn enough to accept no less than this, preferring rather 
to close schools than to carry them on when they have been 
emasculated by the evil spirit of parsimony hidden under the 
thin disguise of provident economy. 

I am by no means alone among teachers of the deaf in 
recognizing as a source of present weakness in “ our profes- 


sion” the relatively small number of highly-educated and 
thoroughly-trained persons in its ranks. And it is with the 
purpose of beginning, at least, to supply this lack that a small 
number of college-educated young men are being afforded in 
the College at Washington an opportunity of fitting themselves 
to be capable teachers of the deaf. That instructors of such 
attainments as they have made, and will make, are needed in 
“our profession” is certain ; that they will soon be well pre- 
pared to do the best kind of work in either of the great 
methods of teaching is believed ; but whether they will be re- 
tained long in “ our profession” or not will depend on the 
measure of appreciation with which they are received into our 
ranks, and on the courage and persistence with which the 
managers of our schools seek the means which will enable 
them to have and to retain a good proportion of the best and 
most highly-trained talent in the work of teaching. The oid 
adage, * the best is always the cheapest,” is as true in the in- 
tellectual as in the material market. Our colleges and uni- 
versities recognize this fact everywhere, and the most accept- 
able qualification to-day in a college president is his ability to 
beg, that the endowments may be increased, and professors 
of distinction and efficiency be employed who can offer instruc- 
tion of the highest order. 

Where has anything of this sort been done for ilies of 
the deaf ? 

While their sister institutions have become great reservoirs 
of wealth and correspondingly sources of good, they, in not a 
few instances, have been denié¢d even their ordinary income, 
instead of being accorded that reasonable increase which the 
steadily enhancing cost of living justly demands. 

The work of educating the deaf is a profession, and one en- 
titled to rank with those of first importance. During the three- 
quarters of a century of its existence in America it has had in 
its ranks a noble line of scholarly and highly-trained members. 
And it does not lack a goodly number of such men and women 
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to-day. But the majority of them are underpaid, and their 


number is far too small. For the strengthening, and even the 
saving, of “ our profession ” by the bringing in of new, strong, 
live material a¢ the top, and by devising liberal things for those 
who are its salt, I bespeak the co-operation of every principal, 
every superintendent, and every director under whose eye 
these rather hastily, but very earnestly, written lines may fall. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, Pu.D., LL. D., 
President of the National College, Washington, D. C. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 


Tue teacher of the deaf has many difficulties to surmount, 
but in no line of effort, perhaps, does he meet so much dis 
couragement as in teaching arithmetic. 

It is true that in, the command of oral and written language, 
after a long course of skilful and patient instruction, his best 
pupils may fall very far short of the point he has aimed at, as 
a heavily-loaded merchantman lags behind the trade-wind which 
drives her on. But then the obstacles which lie in the way 
of the deaf-mute in learning the use of the English language 
are evident to any one—at least to any teacher—while there 
really seems, at first sight, no reason why the science of num- 
bers should be so much more difficult to him than to a hearing 
pupil. Geography, history, mechanics, physiology, chemistry 
—all these we have seen a class of deaf-mutes grasp with 
intelligent interest, and appropriate thoroughly and rapidly. 
Why should the same pupils who enjoy the air and the pros- 
pect of the Delectable Mountains, while ascending these heights 
of knowledge, find that their path to a similar vantage-ground 
in the study of arithmetic lies all the way up the steep of the 
Hill Difficulty? No point in our work, it seems to me, is more 
deserving of careful investigation. If we can make a correct 
diagnosis, we may hope to find an adequate remedy. 

For one thing, the lack of a true mother-tongue probably 
has more to do with this deficiency than is usually considered. 
We must remember that in this, as in all lines of mental devel- 
opment, it is the first step that costs; it is the easy, accurate, 
yet half-unconscious handling of the elementary processes, 
applied on the smallest scale, that lays the humble yet all- 
important foundation for the whole superstructure. While 
thinking of this subject, and in the course of a few days’ 
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observation, I have noted the following instances of spontane- 
ous arithmetical exercise occurring in the conversation of a 
group of children about eight years old. It should be re- 
marked that in no case was the subject introduced or hinted 
at by an older person, nor, as will be seen, has the phraseology 
been recast to conform to the prevailing views on the subject 


of grammar. 

* It is three miles to Manalapan and five miles to Freehold ; 
if it was one mile more it would be twice as far.” 

* Stella picked six quarts of raspberries and she gets a cent 
and a quarter a quart. She earned "—pause—‘“ seven cents 
and a half. But we have no half cents. I wonder if she got 
seven or eight cents.” 

“Dan is fourteen; when I am as old as he is, he will be 
twenty.” 

“T can easily earn ten cents picking blackberries ; you get 
two cents a quart, and I can pick five quarts mighty quick.” 

If we reflect, we shall probably be convinced that in an aver- 
age household the cost of articles of common use, the quantity 
consumed, the rate of wages by the day or by the piece, and 
the product of such rate by a given number of units of work, 
are among the most common subjects of discussion. A child 
who hears much of this talk will have the same kind of advan- 
tage in studying arithmetic that one who has been accustomed 
to note the growth and the habits of common plants will find 
when he begins the systematic study of botany. 

Perhaps, too, less intelligent study may have been given in our 
schools to pedagogic principles and methods of teaching arith- 
metic than in language teaching. We have word-charts, color- 
charts, stories illustrated with pictures, pictures which suggest 
stories, museums of simple objects—in short, everything that 
can make real to the pupil the sentence which he is to use. 
What corresponding devices have we in arithmetic? Do 
teachers usually take as much pains to make sure that the 
expression carries to the pupil a clear idea of the thing meant 
in their arithmetic classes as in their language classes? 

In view of the difficulties of the subject, our first care should 
be, in laying out a course for our pupils, to subordinate every- 
thing which is not practical and necessary. The tables of 
foreign money, the little-used Troy and Apothecaries’ 
Weight, the rules for computing partial payments, square and 
cube root, may be remorselessly cut out of the study, as re- 
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quired from our less intelligent pupils. In fact, when we have 
cut down our arithmetical baggage to light marching order, we 
shall verhaps find that we can go far with only the “ four 
ground rules,” the decimal system, fractions (and very little 
work done with them in the higher denominations), and a 
thorough knowledge of inches, feet and yards, pounds and 
ounces, pints, quarts, gallons, and bushels. 

But in narrowing the field to be covered, we must make 
sure that, to borrow a phrase from the logicians, as the exten- 
sion diminishes, the intension is increased. However it may 
be in other schools, it will not do for our deaf-mute pupils to 
think of cords of wood, or pounds of sugar, as mere abstrac- 
tions. What they do study must be as familiar to them as are 
their bat and ball, their dolls and their dances. 

As to the primary teaching of numbers and their combina- 
tion, there is no need of much to be said. No capable teacher 
now-a-days drills a child in adding up long rows of figures, 
then teaches im subtraction as an entirely new process, and 
after practising him on subtracting the rear rank from the 
front rank of a battalion of figures paraded along the whole 
front of his slate, initiates him into a still more mysterious 
cult called multiplication, and finally confers the crowning 
degree in two sections of short and long division. This way 
is, perhaps, “mental discipline ;” it may teach adroitness ; it 
may be useful as a training for games of jugglery; but what- 
ever its usefulness may be, it is of no use worth mentioning 
in teaching arithmetic to deaf-mutes. 

It is now well understood by most teachers that primary 
arithmetic should be taught by giving a thorough knowledge 
of the first few numbers, and that the “ground rules” are 
only different phases of one mental process by which the 
learner grasps the idea of the combination of units in a num 
ber. Here is the decisive battle-ground—the mastery of the 
first dozen, or, at most, the first score of numbers, is the key to 
success in the series of campaigns which are to follow. We 
cannot too often recall the truth that all our knowledge is 
based on what we learn through the bodily senses, and as our 
ideas of numbers are acquired through the sense of sight, it 
follows that the numbers which we can recognize by a single 
act of sight are the most important in education. Now, we 
can recognize in this way, perhaps, four or five, certainly not 
as many as ten, objects. Then these numbers and their pri 
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mary combinations up to, say, five times five, are the proper 
subjects of primary arithmetical study, and they should be 
studied until the scholar can combine them and analyze them 


as easily and as unconsciously as he uses his legs in walking. 
Much banking on an inflated capital of arithmetical knowledge 
comes to grief for lack of this indispensable specie reserve. 
In arithmetic, as in other things, we are obliged to do most of 
our thinking by symbols, so to speak. When we talk of con : 
stitutional government, or of mobilizing the German army, or | 
of a million dollars, we cannot have before our mind at once 
the whole of the thing we are discussing. But, if we talk at 
all about such things, we must know the difference between a : 


statute and a ukase; we must understand what it is to sesve 
with the colors and in the reserve: how many tens, scores, 
dozens, hundreds there are in a million. If we do not, our i 

& 


alleved thinking is a mere muddle. 

The teaching of the language used in arithmetical reasoning 
is equally important with that of the number idea, and should ; 
be carried on concurrently with it. We are aware that some 
excellent teachers are opposed to this, holding that the atten 
tion is diverted from the idea of number by the effort to mas- 
ter phraseology, and that this work should be left to a later 
stage. But surely the skilful teacher can so apportion the time 
and vary the exercises that the two kinds of work may go on 
together, not only without clashing but so that each may help 
the other. 

Fractions are taught by applying the same principles used 
at the outset. The whole to be divided may be best and most 
conveniently represented at first by a disc of stiff paper. By 
using a circle, we may show the pupil that the half bears a 
definite relation to the whole, and is not merely a little one, 
which is the impression often given when a line or a rectangle 
is used as the standard. (We should think that the manufac- 
turers of kindergarten material might well enlarge their stock 
by adding colored discs showing, some the division into halves, 
fourths, and eighths ; others, the thirds, sixths, and twelfths— 
these discs so arranged as to be separated into their compo- 
nent parts and reunited at will.) Later, the fractions of a yard 
and of an inch, as shown on a yard-stick and on a rule, will be 
helpful, and many other devices will occur to the thoughtful 
teacher. 

Decimals are properly a part of numeration, and may be 
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taught with this subject. That is, as soon as a child has 


learned that he can repeat one pace on the floor ten times and 
can estimate and record the distance covered, he can learn to 
divide one pace into ten equal parts and to measure and record 
the length of each part. 

The rods of one metre long, divided on different faces into 
deci-, centi-, and millimetres, are admirably adapted for this 
purpose. For teaching the use of terms of money, capacity, 
weight, linear and superficial measure, the standards will, of 
course, be at hand when needed, and will be freely used until 
the terms denoting them are closely associated in the pupil's 
mind with the objects themselves. 

After all discussion of methods, it remains to be said that, 
while method is a good thing, it is not the thing. What is 
most needed is that the teacher, who must be faithful and 
competent, be fully impressed with the importance to the 
pupils of this study and with the hindrances to their acquiring 
an adequate knowledge of it, and that he set himself to work, 
under the stimulus of sympathy and of professional pride, to 
devise ways to bring arithmetic out from between the covers 
of the text-book and into the daily life of his pupils. 

I would have all studies penetrated with arithmetic, as 
every activity in the life of a good husband and father is in- 
formed with the love of his family. 

Form in your pupils the habit of estimating, as accurately 
as may be, the weight and dimensions of the objects they see 
and handle every day, of judging distance and height, of learn- 
ing the value of all ordinary commodities. This, with thorough 
elementary drill in numbers, as explained above, and with slight 
suggestions from the teacher, will tend to form in the pupil 
the habit. of making calculations for himself. ~The height and 
weight of each member of the class; the quantity and price of 
the stuff for a new frock; the weight of the daily ration and 
the number to be fed, with the cost; the size of the parlor, 
the width of the carpeting, and the cost; the extent of the 
ground about the school; the consumption and the price of 
coal, gas, and water; the variations of the thermometer, the 
quantity of lumber needed for a door or a box, and its cost, 
are but a few of the questions suggested by the things at our 
hand. 

If we are studying geography, and we are told that a certain 
river is one hundred and fifty miles long, one and another pupil 
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will be ready to tell how many miles he has walked on a stretch, 
and to caleulate how long it would take him to walk from the 
mouth to the source of that river. 

In history, we may read that a general with 40,000 men and 
perhaps 8,000 horses was hard pressed for supplies. How 
many tons of food and forage did he need for daily consumption, 
and how many wagon-loads and how many car-loads would it 
make? In elementary physics and chemistry (and these facts 
are more practical and more useful than those of the history 
and geography of remote times and places), the relations of 
facts should be taught at every step by means of numbers. 
A cubie foot of water weighs (approximately) sixty pounds ; 
there are about 74 gallons of water in a cubic foot ; iron weighs 
rather more than seven times, lead about eleven times, and 
gold about nineteen times as much as water ; in slacking lime 
you add about one-third its weight in water—these and all the 
other similar facts that one may learn can be connected and 
made available by off-hand arithmetical problems. How much 
interest Professor Tyndall attaches to a statement of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat by his comparison, at once 
poetical and matter-of-fact, of the energy displayed respectively 
in the thunderous descent of an Alpine avalanche and in the 
dissipation into vapor of an infinitesimal fraction of its ma- 
terial ! 

Let the teacher feel his pupils’ deprivation as if it were his 
own; let him keep the arithmetical question “ recurring and 
suggesting still” to their minds, and, if his work is based on 
right principles, he will do more than can be done by mere 
adherence to approved methods and mechanical drill. 


WESTON JENKINS, M. A., 
Principal of the New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE DEAF CHILD., 


Any individual engaging in some responsible profession, no 
matter how familiar he may be with the nature of the work 
assigned him, will have his ideas pertaining to it modified or 
constantly changed as from time to time he gains experience 
therein. Mistakes discovered, failures sustained, anticipations 
frustrated and disappointed, victories gained, and various other 
phases incidental to the engagement, have much to do with 
these changes. Moreover, these phases usually exert an influ- 
ence in shaping out and developing the individual's character, 
so that, at any time later on, the character comes to possess a 
different aspect from what it had at the beginning; and so 
with regard to his ideas, tastes, and thoughts. When kept 
going on in the right direction, the character, ideas, tastes, and 
thoughts assume a better shape from time to time; but when 
neglected, they take the reverse direction. The writer’s view 
of the teacher's work from a religious stand-point has been 
greatly affected in the manner described above. His views 
have been undergoing a constant change ever since he was 
valled first to the position of supervisor, and then to that of 
teacher. ‘Though conscious that his present ideas bearing 
upon the subject still come short of perfection, yet within his 
bosom there exists a longing to speak to other teachers, es- 
pecially to the coming teachers, of his experience, often bitter 
to himself, and the observations and thoughts of the past few 
years. 

Before discussing the nature of the work needed to carry 
on the religious training and spiritual development of a deaf 
child, it may be proper to consider the various circumstances 
governing the life of the child previous to its coming into con- 
tact for the first time with the school, and to look around and 
understand the general spiritual condition of deaf adults 
in comparison with their hearing brothers and sisters. For 
when a teacher is acquainted with the characteristics of these 
two extremes to such an extent as to devote himself all the 
more to the right training, he will be able to do what would have 
been impossible otherwise. These characteristics will have 
their consideration later in this paper. 

It is not sufficient merely to teach a child to read and write, 
but he must be educated, 7. ¢., led forth out of darkness into 


light. This kind of education is all the more demanded for 
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the deaf child by reason of his helplessness, as none of the 
dear ones at home can do that work. This means to secure 
him the blessing of becoming an intelligent human creature in 
all possible ways, physical, mental, moral, and spiritual. Then, 
to this end, it is absolutely necessary, for the child’s sake, that 
only persons be appointed to the responsible charge who can 
and will conscientiously execute the stated duties, for it will 
be difficult to amend the injury afterwards that has been re- 
ceived in childhood. The teacher should educate by example 
as well as by precept. and, whenever practicable, impress upon 
the children their responsibility for their daily bearing toward 
one another and toward their Creator, the value of their time 
and the momentous consideration of eternity. 

Any new teacher not equipped with a wholesome knowledge 
and deep experience of religion is a direct curse to the welfare 
of the little children intrusted to him, and indirectly to the 
community over which these children may have some influence. 
However honest he may endeavor to be in his duties within 
the school-room walls, and however good and upright in 
morals he may constantly prove himself to be, yet without the 
means of laying the true foundation in the building up of the 
immortal soul, he is a complete failure in his profession of 
educating his fellow-beings for time and eternity. However 
brilliant he may be in his literary attainments, energetic in his 
educational accomplishments, superior and clear in intellect, 
strong and great in his influence over those among whom he 
daily moves, successful in what things soever he undertakes to 
accomplish, he is nothing in the eye of his Master if he does 
not do all these things to His glory who sent him into the world 
to do His will. A teacher possessed of a clear, quick intellect, 
but without any religious experience whatever, may make a 
splendidly intellectual class, and for this result the school au- 
thorities may give him credit and the people laud him, though 
at the expense of the innocent children’s spiritual welfare. 
But what portion of this bright teacher’s work does the 
great Teacher weigh most? So, while the people here praise 
the teacher for the work that he has executed, there in His 
book of life, in the column against his name, He marks the 
most conspicuous of all figures, 0, simply because of his neglect 
of the more important portion of the work—spiritual instruc- 
tion and example. Therefore, above all, no person should take 
a teacher’s position in order to be kept occupied in some pos- 
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sible way, or for the salary that the place may command, or to 
use it as a stepping-stone to some other profession. He ought 
to accept it only because he feels called to it. He needs to be 
able to consider himself called, like Moses, and sent forth to 
accomplish the work that had been arranged beforehand for 
him. Such teachers are desirable, inasmuch as only they will 
make true teachers. Politics or favoritism cannot, with justice 
to the child’s welfare, be recognized and accepted as an excuse 
for any one’s appointment to the school-room; for it would 
produce in some form a curse sooner or later, unless Provi 
dence should take it as a means of converting him and making 
him the better for the work. 

Is it not desirable to have the applicant aware of what he is 
expected by the authorities, behind whom is the Creator and 
Father of these innocent souls, to accomplish among and for 
them? Many may have the ability to teach with success from 
the book only. This may seem enough to many individuals 
at first glance, but a careful reflection will show that some- 
thing higheris needed. Children are made up unlike, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. What is meat to one is poison to 
another. Book-teaching, therefore, is insufficient. Some teach- 
ers have the capacity for furnishing outside information when- 
ever suggested by the book. This is better. Still better is it 
when one is able to enlighten his pupils upon any topic of 
information and learning at any time, in season and out of 
season. Then immortality and religion, which ought to be a 
part of their daily thought, would be included. Therefore, 
want of this very capacity and readiness is a serious stumbling- 
block. There are, however, persons who possess such points 
of belief as are not in accordance with the teachings of the 
inspired Word, but who conscientiously live up to what they 
believe. It would not agree with their conscience to guide 
children any farther than the limits of their own creed. The 


question of appointing such persons rests with the conscience 


and judgment of the authorities of the school. 

Many children are brought to the institution who have 
suffered much neglect at home on account of the ignorance, or 
drunkenness, or brutality of their parents and guardians, and 
upon whose minds inferior and wrong impressions have been 
cast, and in whose hearts seeds of bad thought and action have 
been sown. When left to themselves and kept away from 
educational influence, these impressions will surely become 
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more and more deeply stamped into their character, and these 
seeds take firmer and deeper root, and consequently the poor 
children develop into ignorant, or drinking, or brutal men and 
women. Their institution life, then, is the critical point at which 
good impressions must take a permanent root for life, and also 
for eternity. Here in the school our teachers need to be able 
to perceive the existing wrong ideas and proceed to remove 
them. To this end they must have grace and wisdom and 
guidance in their duties. 

As the teacher is, so will the pupils be. If his principles are 
loose and he indulges in bad habits, the same will become true 
of pupils, unconsciously on their part. Children are apt to 
imitate. Will the teacher consent to have his own children 
corrupted by weak principles and habits? If not, why should 
he thus spoil those children whom their parents, by reason of 
their own inability to teach them the way they should go, have 
intrusted to him? It cannot be denied that such a teacher 
has betrayed his trust, however successful he may be in im- 
parting secular knowledge. Not only the head but also the 
heart needs its due cultivation. 

During his institution life the child relies wholly upon the 
teacher for what he can learn from him ; and then to give the 
child but little of religion deprives him of many days of blessed 
and helpful reflection and experience in after years. If insuf- 
ficiently taught, his conscience will continue to be closed, more 
or less, against various urgent calls for good deeds. Thus he 
misses the blessing of doing good to humanity because of his 
lack of careful training, which would develop him into an up- 
right, Christian man, approaching the image of his Creator. 
He should be brought up in the Lord; otherwise the curse of 
the neglect of that duty will sooner or later be shown in his 
character. A child away from home ought to be to his teacher 
as his hearing brother is to his father, his mother, his Sunday 
school teacher, and his pastor at home. The brother has the 
family worship, the habit of going to church and of kneeling 
at his mother’s knees and saying his prayers, and other helpful 
influences, which need to be supplied in some equivalent way 
for the child in the school. He wants such helpful training as 
will secure him the same good results that his brother obtains 
under the parental roof. Omitting all doctrines and beliefs 
peculiar to various churches, the work of raising the child in 
the truth as taught in the Bible, and acceptable to all these 
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churches, cannot be held to be sectarian. Then banish all ob- 
jections to this work raised upon the false pretence of its fall- 
ing in line with the sympathy of a particular church. May each 
one, like Elijah, be able to say, “I have done all these things 
at Thy word.” 

There are bad habits and practices against which children 
are urgently warned, and even rules are prescribed for their 
proper guidance. Is it consistent if the teacher himself in- 
dulges in some of these habits? Such indulgences as I refer 
to are often defended on the plea that they are enjoyed only 
in private parties or at one’s home. But all the time their in- 
fluence spreads, like the wind, whither no one knows, causing 
unsuspecting, weaker individuals to fall. 

Think of many good parents still praying and longing for 
the spiritual development of their dear children now in school 
far away from their respective homes. Many of them may feel 
much relieved upon being assured hopefully in some kind way 
that their children are being spiritually looked after as they 
should be. An instance of that loving relation has come within 
the writer's experience. In her letter to a son here, his mother 
wrote thus: “ Do you read your Bible now? I was very much 
grieved to hear you were not trying to be a Christian now. 
Talk with Mr. H., and may be he could give you some good 
advice about it. I wish you to be a good Christian boy and 
man.” Later on, in another letter she wrote: “I was so pleased 
to hear that you were trying to be a Christian. Do you not 
think that you had better join a church? I think it would be 
a help to you. I would like to have you join the Church, 
if you unite with any. Could you get some one to help you 
see about it? Dr. G. would help you, or I think Mr. H. would 
be kind enough to assist you. I would be glad to have you 
attend to it right away. * * * Write soon and let me 
know * * * if you are going to join a church.” A note 
was written concerning the boy’s progress and experience, and 
sent to her, from which some extracts may be copied here : 
“T am very glad to state just here that in the midst of much 
temptation and discouragement which H. was meeting with, 
these two letters have helped him. The prayerful words of a 
good, loving mother cannot fail in their mission, and I am 
thankful to think that he has a mother who is so anxious for 
him to be a Christian boy, and a Christian man, when he grows 
tobeaman. * * * Of late he has been earnest in thought 
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and word and behavior becoming a Christian, and I may state 
that at last evening’s prayer-meeting he surprised me with a 
testimony to his experience. It was good indeed.” The note 
was closed with a suggestion that the boy might have 
certain helps in the way of reading matter. To this sugges- 
tion, the mother, though a widow of small means, made a very 
substantial answer in the form of three dollars, the amount 
required with which to purchase a good reference Bible, a copy 
of “ Helps to the Study of the Bible,” and a year’s subscription 
to a weekly paper devoted to the cause of Christian endeavor. 
The money was accompanied by further advice: ‘TI will send 
three dollars to you for the paper and Bible. I hope you will 
make good use of them, and that they will help you to under 
stand more fully what it is to be a Christian. I am also very 
much pleased to know that you have such a friend and adviser 
as Mr. H. Iam sure if you follow his advice you will not do 
wrong. If you join the church, try to understand what it is 
and what it means. If you are earnest and faithful to your 
duty as a Christian, you will not have any serious trouble. 
Hoping you will do what is right, I believe you will.” 

“ Let every man be occupied,” says Sydney Smith, “ and oc- 
cupied in the highest employment of which his nature is 
‘apable, and die with the consciousness that he has done his 
best.” Let this apply to the teacher, and let him accomplish 
whatever good there is in the line of educating his pupils in 
religious matters; then he is doing that which could not 
otherwise be done. Those who enjoy possessing and practis- 
ing the blessing of a Christian life entertain a desire to see 
the children intrusted to their care reach the blessing also. 
Then it is a matter of love on their part to go beyond the limit 
of mere teaching, and lead them into the realm of bliss. 

A good seed may be planted in the child’s soul that will de- 
velop, directing all his thoughts, desires, words, and deeds in 
the right way, thus often influencing his associates to better 
effort from day to day and from year to year. Or, for want of 
the good seed, the child will be misled so as to exert a bad 
influence over his associates. Either way, good or evil, the 
development will move on in a geometrical progression that has 
been started by the teacher himself. 

The child needs to be so trained that he will afterwards be 
able and ready to take part in any good cause carried on by 
the community. He needs to be drilled here first before he 
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can do well there. Itis not wise to encourage him to work 
for the deaf only; broaden his views of the great cause. For 
by so doing he will be pulling himself out of the mire of 
spiritual helplessness and prejudice, and then the other deaf 
less trained elsewhere will likewise be brought out and 
launched into activity and usefulness. To this praiseworthy 
end teach him all these lessons that are learned by the hearing 
child. It isa mistake to keep certain things away from him 
just because it is supposed that he cannot grasp them. By all 
means find some proper channel through which to pour new 
ideas into his soul. He should be so prepared that he will 
minister as well as be ministered to. 

Teach and train the child so that when he goes out into the 
world he can stand up for the right, even at times when sur- 
rounded by the worldly and wicked. Consider the fact that so 
few religious services, or often none at all, as in many places 
over the country, are conducted for his special benefit and 
welfare. Have him learn how to walk and commune with God 
in spirit and truth, so that he will not feel so lonely in the 
wide world. 

Would it not be well for the teacher, before proceeding with 
the very important work of training children in the way they 
should go, to look out and learn the true standing, collective 
and individual, of the silent people now wending their way 
through the world and struggling, in a dim way, with various 
aspects of life. Hardly can it be said of many of those who 
are annually sent forth into the world that they gather their 
daily manna from the written word of God. Not long ago I 
learned from a friend who has opportunities of observing and 
learning how the deaf people in general stand spiritually, in 
answer to my query, that very, very few read the Bible! 
From another person of a somewhat similar experience I 
received a statement to the effect that out of five hundred 
persons only two or three read the life-giving Word. But 
let me be surprised, like Elijah, to learn that there are more 
Bible readers and active workers among the deaf community 
than I suppose. 

Two or three of the hindrances presenting themselves to 
the success of one’s effort to bring children up in the love and 
fear of their Heavenly Father may be stated briefly in con- 
nection with the subject. If a person who has authority over 
several persons in any capacity whatever would have them love 
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one another and others in the spirit of the Lord, he should 
show himself loving in all possible ways, acting in accordance 
with the golden rule. Looseness in his manner of conversation 
may tend to weaken his influence over his pupils. Thought and 
conversation should be of careful, pure, ennobling, and edify- 
ing character, and as such should exert an influence in lifting 
the children up to the highest possible level of character, so 
that none will ever be suffered to go downward. To make 
some concession to one’s whims or undesirable or unadvisable 
tastes means a step still lower for them. Therefore the teacher 
should use his dignity and good influence in the pursuance 
of his cailing: he should be firm in conviction and duty, and 
yet be kind, patient, and pleasant in all conversation with the 


younger and weaker. Often fruitful sermons are preached in 


the chapel, leading many to think more seriously of their own 
condition, and in some cases to feel more persuaded than be- 
fore, and yet, not long after, the indifference or thoughtlessness 
of some one of the teachers frustrates their serious inclinations. 
Were all those who are responsible for the education of children 
alike in experience and faith wonders would be performed in 
their midst. 

The late Cardinal Newman made the following statement : 

I have joined together faith and knowledge, and considered engage- 
ments in educational work a special pastoral office. When I was private 
tutor of my college at Oxford I maintained, even fiercely, that my em- 
ployment was distinctly pastoral. I considered that, by the statutes of 
the university, a tutor’s profession was of a religious nature. I never 
would allow that, in teaching the classics, I was absolved from carrying 
on, by means of them, in the minds of my pupils, an ethical training. I 
considered a college tutor to have the care of souls, and before I accepted 
the office I wrote down a private memorandum that, supposing I could 
not carry out this view of it, the question would arise whether I could 
continue to hold it. To this principle I have been faithful throughout 
my life. It has been my defence to myself, since my ordination to the 
priesthood, for not having given myself to parochial duties, and for hav- 
ing allowed myself a wide range of secular reading and thought, and of 
literary work. 

At the conference of Protestant clergymen held in the 
rooms of the University of the city of New York, November 
18th, 1890, and presided over by the late Dr. Howard Crosby, 
Rey. Arthur Brooks held that “it must be through our teach- 
ers that morality and religion must be inculeated in the 
schools through their personality.” 

Then let the force of these two bold assertions be repeated 
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with much power as essential to our work of educating the 
deaf child, even in the Lord, in whose name every good thing 
must be done, through whom every good result can be accom- 
plished, from whom alone our help comes, without whom we 
can do nothing, and to whose glory all things should be done. 
Rev. PHILIP J. HASENSTAB, B. A., 
Instructor in the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, 111. 


HOW HELEN KELLER LEARNED TO SPEAK.* 


Possisty I cannot better begin an account of the way in 
which Helen Keller was taught to speak than by reading a 
letter, written -by herself, in response to my wish to know how 
it happened that she came to wish to speak : 

SoutH Boston, Mass., April 3, 1890. 

My pear Miss Fuuuer: My heart is full of joy this beautiful morning 
because I have learned to speak many new words, and I can make a few 
sentences. Last evening I went out in the yard and spoke to the moon. 


I said, ‘*‘O moon, come to me! Do you think the lovely moon was 
glad that I could speak to her’ How glad my mother will be; I can 
hardly wait for June to come, I am so eager to speak to her and to my 
precious little sister. Mildred could not understand me when I spelled 
with my fingers, but now she will sit in my lap and I will tell her many 
things to please her, and we shall be so happy together. Are you very, 
very happy because you can make so many people happy ? I think you 
are very kind and patient, and I love you very dearly. 

My teacher told me Tuesday that you wanted to know how I came 
to wish to talk with my mouth. I will tell you all about it, for I remem- 
ber my thoughts perfectly. When I was a very little child I used to sit 
in ny mother’s lap nearly all the time, because I was very timid, and did 
not like to be left by nyself, and I would keep my little hand on her face 
all the while, because it amused me to feel her face and lips move when 
she talked with people. I did not know then what she was doing, for I 
was quite ignorant of all things. Then, when I was older, I learned to 
play with my nurse and the little negro children, and I noticed that they 
kept moving their lips-just like my mother; so I moved mine, too, but some- 
times it made me angry, and I would hold my playmates’ mouths very 
hard. I did not know then that it was very naughty todo so. Aftera 
long time my dear teacher came to me, and taught me to communicate 
with my fingers, and I was satisfied and happy. But when I came to 
school in Boston I met some deaf people who talked with their mouths 
like all other people, and one day a lady who had been to Norway came 

* Read before the meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at Lake George, New York, July, 1891, 
by Miss Saran Fuuuer, Principal of the Horace Mann School, Boston, 
Mass. 
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to see me, and told me of a blind and deaf girl she had seen in that far- 
away land, who had been taught to speak and understand others when 
they spoke to her. This good and happy news delighted me exceedingly, 
for then I was sure that I should learn also. 

I tried to make sounds like my little playmates, but teacher told me 
that the voice was very delicate and sensitive, and that it would injure 
it to make incorrect sounds, and promised to take me to see a kind and 
wise lady who would teach me rightly. That lady was yourself. Now I 
am as happy as the little birds, because I can speak, and perhaps I shall 
sing, too. All of my friends will be so surprised and glad. 

Your loving little pupil, 
HELEN A. KELLER. 

The first intimation to me of Helen’s desire to speak was on 
the twenty-sixth of March, 1890, when her teacher, Miss Sul- 
livan, called upon me with Helen and asked me to help her to 
teach Helen to speak, “ For,” said she, “ Helen has spelled 
upon her fingers, ‘I must speak.’” As I had, nearly two years 
before, expressed my,belief in the possibility of her acquiring 
speech, I was glad to know that she was to be allowed to 
make an attempt to use her vocal organs, and began immedi- 
ately to familiarize her with the position and condition of the 
various mouth parts, and with the trachea. This I did by 
passing her hand lightly over the lower part of my face, and 
by putting her fingers into my mouth. She quickly appreci- 
ated that the teeth enclose the tongue, which fills the entire 
mouth cavity; that the tongue and lips are exceedingly soft 
and delicate, and very flexible; that the lower jaw moves up 
and down, and that the course of the trachea may be followed 
as it passes down behind the long framework of the chest. I 
then placed my tongue in the position for the sound of @ in #t, 
and let her find the point as it lay perfectly still and soft in 
the bed of the jaw, just behind the lower front teeth, and dis- 
cover that the teeth were slightly parted. After this investi- 
gation, I placed one of her forefingers upon my teeth, and the 
other upon my throat or trachea, at the lowest point where it 
may be felt, and repeated the sound “i” several times. Dur- 
ing this time, Helen, standing in front of me, in the attitude of 
one listening intently, gave the closest attention to every de- 
tail, and when I ceased making the sound, her fingers flew 
to her own mouth and throat, and after arranging her tongue 
and teeth she uttered the sound “7” so nearly like that I had 
made it seemed like an echo of it. When told that she had 
given the sound correctly, she repeated it again and again. I 
next showed her, by means of her sensitive fingers, the depres- 
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sion through the centre of the tongue when in position for the 


sound of “<i,” and the opening between the teeth during the 
utterance of that sound. Again she waited with her fingers 
upon my teeth and throat until I sounded “<i” several times, 
and then she gave the vowel fairly well. A little practice en- 
abled her to give it perfectly. We then repeated the sound of 
“7” and contrasted it with “7.” Having these two differing 
positions well fixed in her mind, I illustrated the position of 
the tongue and lips while sounding the vowel “<6.” She ex- 
perimented with her own mouth, and soon produced a clear, 
well-defined “6.” After acquiring this she began to ask what 
the sounds represented, and if they were words, and I then 
told her that “7” is one of the sounds of the letter I, that * a” 
is one of the sounds of the letter A, and that some letters have 
many different sounds, but that it would not be difficult for 
her to think of these sounds after she had learned to speak 
words. I next took the position for “ “,” Helen following as 
before with her fingers, and while sounding the vowel, closed 
my lips, producing the word arm. Without hesitation she ar- 
ranged her tongue, repeated the sounds, and was delighted to 
know that she had pronounced a word. Her teacher suggested 
to her that she should let me hear her say the words mamma 
and papa, which she had tried to speak before coming to me, 
and she quickly and forcibly said “mum mum, pup pup.” I 
commended her effort, and said that it would be better to 
speak very softly, and to sound one part of the word longer 
than she did the other. I then illustrated what I wanted her 
to understand by pronouncing the word mamma very delicately, 
and at the same time drawing my finger along upon the back 
of her hand to show the relative length of the two syllables. 
After a_few repetitions, the words mamma, papa, came almost 
with musical sweetness from her lips. 

Notes of this and of all but two of the other lessons were 
unfortunately destroyed, so that I cannot give in detail an 
outline of the work with Helen from day to day. One of these 
two papers has no date, but I think it contains the second 
lesson. It records the vowels 6, i, d, d, i, and the consonants 
m,b,p,n,d,t,k,g,8,r,and y. The other, marked Fifth Lesson, 
records that I gave Helen the vowels i, d, i, ¢, i, a, 6, “%, and a, 
which she was to practise with her teacher, associating them 
with the following words: cup, son, young; father, arm, aunt ; 
pipe, pie, cry; me, eat, teeth; pin, baby, curtain; slate, nail, 
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day : boot, rude ; foot, put; tube, few. The consonants as- 
sociated with words were p, in cup ; 6, in tub; m, in come ; 
t,ineut djindo,; n,in in, ¢,in cuff’; g,ingo 8,in some 
J, in muff; w,in one ; wh, in what. The other consonants 
upon this paper, v, 7, and the double consonants tr, dr, br, are 
not written with key-words, so I conclude that more drill upon 
them was needed before allowing her to use them in words. 

The plan with her was this: to develop, at each lesson, new 
elements, review those previously learned, listen to all of the 
combinations she could make with the consonants as initial 
and final elements, and construct sentences with the words 
resulting from the combinations. In the intervals between 
the lessons she practised these with Miss Sullivan. 

She really had but ten lessons, although she was with me 
at other times, talking freely, but not under instruction. She 
was an ideal pupil, for she followed every direction with the 
utmost care, and seemed never to forget anything told to her. 

On the day she had her seventh lesson, she and her teacher 
were invited with me to lunch at the house of a friend. While 
on our way there Miss Sullivan remarked that she wished 
Helen would use the sentences she had learned, and added 
that she seemed very unwilling to do so. It at once occurred 
to me that the cause of her reluctance was her conscientious 
sare to pronounce every word perfectly, and so, in the mo- 
ments I had with her during our visit, I encouraged her to talk 
freely with me, while I refrained entirely from making correc 
tions. She was much interested in the bric-a-brac in the various 
rooms, and asked a great many questions, using speech con- 
stantly, and when, just before we left the house, my friend took 
her upon his knee, she inquired of him about his boyhood, his 
studies, and his early home. She told him about her studies, 
and her home and family. Early in the day she had said 
to me that she would tell me of her visit to Dr. Holmes, and 
as I thought this a favorable time to listen to her story, I re- 
minded her of her promise. Seeing that she was so much in- 
terested in what she was about to say that she thought of 
speech only asa vehicle for thought, I noted her words as 
she spoke them. There were, I think, but four which I did 
not readily understand, and those I asked her to spell upon her 
fingers: 

One bright Sunday afternoon, a few weeks ago, I went to see a kind 
poet, named Dr. Holmes. He was sitting in his beautiful library, with a 
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great many books around him, and a cheerful fire. I think the poet 
must be happy with so many friends near him. ‘Teacher told me that 
the Charles river was flowing beneath the library window. Dr. Holmes 
said that he loved that gentle river very dearly. I had read many of his 
poems and known some of them. Iliked them very much. [liked them 
before I thought of putting my arms around his neck and telling him 
that he gave pleasure to me and all blind children, because his poems 
are in raised letters. 

Dr. Holmes is an old gentleman. I talked to him and looked at the 
beautiful things, and he gave me a stamp-box. He showed me a picture 
of his house, and he gave me a picture of himself. The house was the 
house in which he wrote about in his poems, ** The Opening of the 
Piano.” 

Her pronunciation of some words was peculiar because of 
her dividing them into syllables, as “lov-ed,” “ nam-ed,” 
“ plea-su-re.” She did not hesitate in her attempts to pro- 
nounce any word that she wished to use to express her thought. 
In saying “ good-bye ” to an aged sister of the gentleman who 
had been spending the winter with him, she said, “ He must 
have been very happy to have you here.” Her enjoyment of 
this, her first experience in the real use of speech, was touch- 
ingly expressed in her remark to Miss Sullivan, when seated 
in the street car on her way home that afternoon, “ I am not 
dumb now.” 

A still greater freedom in the use of speech was shown in a 
conversation which she held with Mr. Bell, Miss Sullivan, and 
myself two weeks later. We spelled our questions upon our 
fingers, but she replied orally. 

Do you know what a cloud is ? 

Rain. 

What is rain ? 

Moisture. 

Where does the rain come from ? 

From the ocean. 

From the ocean : how ? 

It falls down. 

How does it come from the ocean ? 

It rises up. 

What makes it rise up 7 

The waves—sun and waves. 

Have you been upon the ocean ? 

Yes; I went in a steamboat to Plymouth. The ocean is very large and 
deep. 

What do you think about the wind ? 

I think the wind is not as gentle as the breeze. 

What is wind ? 
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Air. It is wild air. 

Where does the wind come from, and where does it go to ? 

It comes from the waves beating against the shore, and it makes the 
wind. 

Where does the wind go to ? 

Back to the water. When the wavesare very gentle, it goes to the sea, 
deep, deep sea. When the sea is very gentle, thea the wind stops and 
goes to another place. The sea is the mother wave of the wind and waves. 

What is the sun ? 

Heat. 

What is heat ? 

It is like a fire. 

What is a fire ? 

It is heat. 

Here is a hard question. What is thought ? 

When we make a mistake, we say, I thought it was right. 

Are you thinking now ? 

Iam trying to think. Sometimes we are thinking about something 
in our heads. 

Is thought in your head ? 

Yes. 

Where is your thought ? 

(Helen illustrated by describing the outline of her face and head, and 
then said): Mind. My head is full of mind. Ask teacher a question. 

(Mr. Bell then spelled-upon his fingers to the teacher, allowing Helen 
to follow.) 

Does Helen dream ? 

(The teacher replied, spelling upon her fingers), Yes. 


(Mr. Bell again spelled upon his fingers, saying), What does she dream 


about ? 

(The teacher spelled), Ask Helen. 

(To Helen): Do you ever dream ? 

Yes. 

What do you dream about ? 

About a very funny house. Last night, I dreamed about a very funny 
house. It was shaped like an orange and it was yellow. The beds 
were shaped like a pomegranate and the chairs were like balls with a 
flat seat. The tables were shaped like a triangle. (Helen illustrated by 
forming a triangle with her fingers. ) 

(Mr. Bell spelled), That was a funny dream. Were there any people 
in the house ? 

They did very queer things. 

What ? 

They wore breastpins on their shoes. 

Did they talk to you ? 

No, dear; I only thought aboutit. TI was not one of them. They wore 
some bangles on their heads and rings on their waists. 

How did you know they had rings on their waists? Did you feel 
them ? 

No: I only dreamed I saw them in the window. 
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Do you mean that you saw them with your eyes ? 

Yes. 

Were you on the outside of the house ? 

I passed it and looked in. 

Were the curtains drawn ? 

No; and it was very light. 

What were the people doing 

They were throwing their handkerchiefs at each other and dancing. 
That was what they did. (Helen then illustrated by action. 

And were they talking ? 

No; they were only making funny sounds. (Helen illustrated.) Their 
eyes slanted down. (Helen illustrated. ) 

Could they see ? 

There were five eyes. One was in the middle of the head, one was on 
the nose, two were slanting (illustrated as before), and one was (point- 
ing to the bridge of the nose). 

Do such people live in Boston ? 

No; it was only a story. 

Was it a dream, or a story ? 

Both. 

She left Boston on the seventeenth of June to go to her 


home in Alabama. As this letter, which I received from her 
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in October, tells me of her use of speech, it may be of interest 


to you: 
TuscuMBIA, ALABAMA, Oct. 20, 1890. 

My Dear Miss Futter: Oh, no! I have not forgotten you, dear 
friend! I have thought of you every day, and I love you more than ever. 
I will tell you why I have not written before. After I came home I was 
sick for awhile, and the doctor said I must be very quiet and not get 
tired or I would be very ill. We all went away to a beautiful mountain 
where it was cool and pleasant, and I did nothing but play, 
and ride my dear donkey. You must know I had a lovely 
time climbing the steep paths and gathering the pretty wild 
flowers. Lioness, my great faithful mastiff, always went with us. 
When we were tired and sat down on a fallen tree te rest, she would roll 
in the leaves or lie quietly at our feet. Sometimes the rain came down 
in torrents, then we stayed in the house and amused ourselves. Mildred 
and our little cousin, Louise Adams, were very happy together. I used 
to swing them in the hammock, and have fun with them. They could 
understand all that I said to them, and sometimes I could tell what they 
said by feeling of their lips. Are you not delighted because I can speak 
so well? My dog comes bounding to me when I call her, and all of my 
friends know what I say if I speak distinctly. I have learned a great 
deal about my loving heavenly, aud the dear Christ. I am very very 
happy. God wants us to be happy. I think He wanted you to teach 
me how to speak because He knew how much I wished to speak like other 
people. He did not want his child to be dumb, and when I go to him 
He will let his angels teach me to sing. I wonder if your beautiful new 
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school is finished. You must give my dear love to all the children and 
the teachers. I hope they have not forgotten Helen. When I see you, 
I shall much, very much, to tell you. I am studying every day, and 
learning all I can about plants, and numbers, and the beautiful world 
our Father has givenus. I am so glad that we shall live always, because 
there are so many wonderful things to learn about. Teacher sends love, 
and little sister sends a kiss. Lovingly, your little friend, 
HELEN A. KELLER. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


Ir is now almost three-quarters of a century since the first 
school for the deaf in the United States was founded at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. The results of its establishment to the 
deaf of America have been sufficient to enbalm forever in their 
hearts the name of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, and to call 
forth tributes of the highest respect and admiration from all 
true lovers of mankind for the character and labors of that 
noble man. When he was laid to rest one of his sons took up 
his work, and by the establishment of the National Deaf-Mute 
College proved to the world that the deaf need not stop at the 
common school, but may go onward and upward into the 


highest realms of thought and investigation. 

This noble institution has done much for the deaf in a gen- 
eral way. From within its walls nearly two hundred young 
men have gone forth into the world to make their fortune. It 
has also begun to do something for the profession by the 
introduction of a Normal Department in the form of six Nor- 


mal Fellowships. 

But great as its benefits are to those for whom it was 
founded, there still seems room for further improvement in 
its educational functions. We mean that the time has evi- 
dently arrived when technical training ought to be given those 
who desire to follow other callings than that of teaching. To 
this end such departments as those of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering, Electricity, Business, etc., should be created, thus 
giving to the College something of the character of a university, 
by means of which students may prepare themselves to step from 
the College directly into some profitable employment, instead 
of having to go elsewhere for preparation. There can be no 
question as to the utility of this suggestion. The College is 
the only institution that offers a higher education for the deaf, 
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and, so far, it is the only place where they can be conveniently 
educated, whether one or many. 

A general course of study, while it disciplines and broadens 
their minds and develops their characters, gives them very 
little opportunity to pursue a higher calling or compete with 
the hearing. ‘ Our idea of education,” as we have said else- 
where, “is not that of a mind full or half full, but an active 
mind, well disciplined by close study and observation, liberal- 
ized by the influence of a college training, or something like 
it, and having a few correct ideas, at least, of the work it 
undertakes.” To the great majority now-a-days, education 
means a vast deal more than mere culture. The Normal De- 
partment just referred to is but another illustration of how 
teachers may be equipped to enter intelligently and success- 
fully into their life-work. Why should not the deaf be given 
an opportunity, even at some additional expense, to stand a 
fair chance in any of the other callings in which they may 
choose to engage? From the nature of the case it would ap- 
pear that this would be one of the first steps in the higher 
education of the deaf. 

That there is a demand for some such change is apparent 
from the tendency of the deaf in recent years to seek a liveli- 
hood in more various callings of a special kind. Such an 
arrangement in the College would greatly enlarge its useful- 
ness and enable many deserving young men to prepare them 
selves for more lucrative, independent, and honorable callings 
in life. No doubt some now atthe College would take advan- 
tage of it, and many others in our institutions would be glad 
to avail themselves of such an excellent opening into new fields 
of labor. The demand for deaf teachers is not very large, nor 
does it,seem at all likely, from present appearances, that there 
will be any increase in the demand. 

The conditions of admission to any department ought not 
to exceed a good common-school education, with a fair com- 
mand of language, and departments should be open to students 
before or after their graduation. 

Were it less expensive and more convenient for the deaf 
to take special courses in hearing universities, there would 
not be so much need of such departments ; but it is neither, as 
the experience of some and the discussion of the subject have 
recently proved. So far, with the exception of teachers, only 
the well-to-do and those placed in exceptionally favorably cir 
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cumstances have been able to do much in the special walks of 
life. This is no discredit to the rest. _ It was not lack of ability, 
but advantage. This is an age of specialities and sharp com- 
petition, and if it is deemed important that the hearing should 
train themselves so carefully, how much more should the deaf, 
when it is remembered how limited are their advantages as 
compared with their more fortunate fellow-men. 

We believe that the public sentiment of the intelligent deaf 
has already been pointing to some such change as we have 
suggested in this brief article,* and we hope the time is not 
far distant when students will leave the College with a more 
complete equipment for the battle of life. 

WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


JONATHAN WHIPPLE. 


In an article in the last number of the Annals, Jonathan Whip 
ple, the pioneer advocate of articulation and speech-reading 
for the deaf, is spoken of as ignorant and obscure. This 
characterization seems to me somewhat misleading, and I shall 
esteem it a privilege if I may be allowed space in your pages 
to pay a brief tribute to the memory of a man eminent for the 
robust virtues of his character, and for an intelligence which 
grasped the experiences of life and transmuted them into the 
materials of which education is made. 

Jonathan Whipple was a member of the sect known as Rog- 
erene Quakers, and was trained in the strict discipline of that 
profession. Great moral principles, which have scarcely yet 
fixed themselves in the general conscience of mankind, were 
his by right of birth. The vitalizing and educative effect of 
such principles will not be called in question. He was early 
interested in the anti-slavery reform, and was a life-long advo- 
‘ate of temperance and universal peace. In 1868 he helped 
convene the first Annual Grove Peace Meeting, at Mystic, Con- 
necticut. This meeting has since grown into a convention of 


*See Mr. D. S. Rogers’s article in the Annals, xxxiii, 184; Professor 


A. G. Draper’s paper read before the International Congress of the Deaf 
at Paris, published in the Report of the Columbia Institution for 1889 ; 
and various communications in the deaf-mute papers. 
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thousands of persons, and lasts several days. On the organi. 
zation of the Connecticut branch of the Universal Peace Union 
he was made its president, and held the office until his death. 

His correspondence was wide and voluminous. He is said 
to have written more than three hundred personal letters to 
solicit subseriptions for the Voice of Peace—now the Peace- 
maker—the official organ of the Universal Peace Union. This 
journal was for a time published by the Whipple family, 
Zerah C. Whipple and his sister Content, grandchildren of 
Jonathan Whipple, acting as its editors. In passing, I will 
add that Content Whipple, who died some years ago, was 
the author of two excellent books, “The Newell Boys’ 


“The Prescots,” and of numerous articles published in the 


and 


newspaper press of the period. 

The letters of Jonathan Whipple were epistles of counsel, 
encouragement, and admonition. Among his correspondents 
were the late Adin Ballou, of Hopedale, Massachusetts, and 
Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, president of the Universal 
Peace Union. 

Besides his other labors, Jonathan Whipple taught for years 
the private school formerly maintained by the sect of which 
he was a member. 

In person, the subject of this sketch was tall, spare, muscu- 
lar, with dark eyes, strong features, and close, curling black hair 


mingled with silver. His manner was dignified; at times re- 


served, and even austere. He possessed a powerful penetrative 
voice, which could modulate itself to a cadence of gentle and 
pathetic sweetness. He was singularly emotional, and could 
hardly address a religious assembly without being moved to 
tears. He was a most graphic story-teller. I once heard him 
relate an experience of his in reclaiming a drunkard, and was 
so impressed with the moral and dramatic interest of the story 
that I wrote it down almost word for word as it fell from his 
lips and had it published inalocal paper. His hospitality was 
well-nigh boundless. His home was an asylum for the re- 
former, of whatever creed or color. The sunny, gambrel-roofed 
farm-house, with its dormer windows, its thrifty screen of wood- 
bine on the southern wall, and the plain but substantial cheer 
inside, was a very haven of rest to the weary wanderer. 

It will be seen that Jonathan Whipple’s work for the deaf 
was but one of many interests and activities. His belief in the 
the latent power of speech and susceptibility of speech-cul- 
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ture possessed by the deaf met with determined opposition. 
But he lived to see this belief become a widely-recognized fact, 
and to reap, in the Home School for the Deaf, established by 
the united efforts of himself, his son, and his grandson, a seed- 
harvest, as the reward of his labors in this field. 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 
Mystic, Conn. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


* Epucation is the sum of the reflective efforts by which we 
aid nature in the development of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral faculties of man, in view of his perfection, his happiness, 
and his social destination.” 

Such, as expressed by one of our modern educators, is the 


comprehensive scope of a teacher’s work. This broad idea of 
education is by no means a modern one. Read educational 
treatises from Plato down to the present time, and, variously 
expressed, will be found this same ideal—the perfection of 
human nature. It must be admitted, however, comparing 
practice with theory, that this has been largely the mere dream 


of educators. We all acknowledge, in a general way, that our 
aim is to produce the complete, the perfect man. But it seems 
a trifle strange that in our efforts toward this end we should 
still have so poor an idea of proportion. 

Physical training, after long neglect, is coming more and 
more into prominence. Many schools are endeavoring to sup- 
plement mental development by such exercises as shall secure 
a sound mind in a sound body, and, doubtless, this training is 
destined to receive yet more careful attention in future years. 

There is another part of the nature requiring culture—a part 
of still higher importance than this. One has only to look 
through educational journals and see the multiplicity of arti- 
cles on methods of language teaching, methods for teaching 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, with (perhaps) a few words 
on moral training, to realize that this part of education is 
slighted or teachers are strangely silent concerning it. 

Step into a live school-room for afew moments. The teacher 
will be eager to explain his carefully-planned work for the day, 
his new ideas, his reasons for this and that kind of training ; 
but do you often hear any definite plans for developing this 
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weak little moral nature, a logical scheme of discipline, a rea- 
son drawn from the nature of the child for every punishment 
administered ?. Johnny is guilty of some misdemeanor. He is 
promptly shaken, whipped, or sent into the hall. It would 
have been quite the same with Catherine or Lucy. Perhaps 
the punishment is suited to the offence ; more frequently it is 
not. The teacher did not take time to consider the reasons 
of the case. 

The ambitious teacher keeps his pupils working up to the 
limit of their ability, that their minds may develop as rapidly 


as possible. Is there often seen equal ardor for the develop- 


ment of high moral character? Is character building made 
the supreme end of education? We act in accordance with 
our characters. To act well is of more importance than to 
think well. It is true that moral development is partly de 
pendent on intellectual training, but by no means entirely so. 
History abounds with instances of wise men who were not 
good. 

It may be claimed that this development is largely the re- 
sult of a constant “silent influence.” A great deal of it is 
silent—too much so. Are there no methods of moral training ? 
Can we always trust to the inspiration of the moment, to our 
general ideas on this subject, to impel us to the wisest course ? 
Do we not need preparation, study, advance, in this line as well 
as for mind training? This part of education needs system 
as much as any other. Hap-hazard discipline will produce 
hap-hazard results in character. To possess the “ good moral 
character” a teacher’s certificate vouches for is not sufficient to 
insure like characters in pupils. There is need of special per- 
sonal care, aiming at the moral bent of each child. 

It is not easy to outline a scheme of morals for the school- 
rooms of others, because what is applicable to one average age 
and one class may be far from adapting itself to others. 

In this, as in every other department of education, there are 
fundamental principles which must be left to the intelligent 
teacher to apply variously. Merely to know the plans of 
others is of benefit in formulating or correcting our own. 

For the same reason that we count careful mental training 
of the first importance in the primary class, so also should the 
early moral education be most judiciously conducted. The 
beginning class is the most interesting and instructive place to 
study the child. He can there be observed before his native 
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simplicity has been seriously influenced by fashions, conven- 
tionalities, or the arts of society. Some tenacious habits have 
already fastened themselves upon the child before he enters 
school; but, in the main, the habits of a life-time are yet to be 
formed, and the whole nature is open to study. 

This very simplicity is the stumbling-block of many who 
lack the ready sympathy to place themselves on a level with 
the child. With our own elevated ideals and complex ideas 
of duty, we often judge childish actions with undue severity 
because it is so hard to understand a child’s moral state. 

Doubtless, an intelligent analysis of the little one’s nature at 
the time he first comes under the teacher’s care would show 
some tendencies wholly bad; tendencies inherited from a more 
or less corrupt ancestry. These are naturally deep-rooted and 
tenacious of life, and must be dealt with accordingly. Other 
traits we deplore do not in themselves argue depravity, but 
merely lack of knowledge. A liberal appropriation of one 
another’s sponges, books, and pencils among very young pupils 
is not often theft in the proper sense. The pure property idea 
is hardly developed yet. It is difficult to determine just what 
the child’s idea is in such a case ; whether, in his vague way, 
he regards this as a delightful world, where all things are held 
in common, or whether, from over-indulgence at home, he 
thinks everything belongs to himself. Another common trait, 
falsehood, is not so often a natural fault as one cultivated by 
our own well-meaning efforts to secure rectitude. A slate is 
broken in our absence from the class-room. With a mien cal- 
culated to strike terror to the childish heart, we inquire who 
committed the offence. If the offender has sufficient cour- 
age to acknowledge his misdeed, a sharp punishment, “ which 
he will remember,” is sufficient to insure his denial of the next 
offence. He does remember the punishment, not only as the 
consequence of the misdemeanor, but also of his confession. 
A word of caution, then, is necessary lest we cultivate the 
very fault we desire to uproot, through the culprit’s fear of 
punishment. Confession should materially mitigate the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

We often unwittingly make duty requirements of children 
when our analysis would show us no development of the duty 
idea, or, in fact, of any of the higher sentiments which must 
actuate them in after life. 

A comprehensive survey of the conditions, so far as they are 
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known, is necessary to intelligent, systematic training. We 
have found in the average moral nature (1) some evil tenden- 
cies inherent in the disposition; (2) a more or less dense 
ignorance of the Christian code of morals; (3) the abstract 
idea of duty unawakened ; (4) the higher sentiments—love of 
truth and the good, taste for the beautiful, ete.—largely dor- 
mant. These natural conditions will, at least, indicate the 
lines along which the educator must work. The soil contains 
nature’s weeds to be rooted out, and nature’s seeds to be de- 


veloped. The most elevated character ever evolved lay in 
embryo in the child. Germs of all the virtues we can hope to 


cultivate are dormant in the nature, waiting for the season 
and the husbandman. Otherwise our utmost efforts are fruit- 
less. 

The ideal of character towards which our training will un- 
consciously tend is of the utmost importance. Every one has 
an ideal, doubtless more or less vague, in his own mind. It 
would be startling, and perhaps sad, if our various ideals of 
school-boy character were to materialize and appear in human 
form. Some of them would be mere automatons of obedience 
and order, some dwarfs, some giants; all of them somewhat 
deformed. 

Obedience to outside authority is not to be depreciated. 
Yet a child may be a model of obedience, and at the same time 
have little power to control or direct himself. A far higher 
aim is to develop moral beings, who have in themselves their 
rules of conduct, who apply such rules to daily life by their 
own wills, and who will only that which is noble and good. 
Let our ideal be a high one, even though its approximate ac- 
complishment be the work of years. 

In view of the conditions before us and the results to be 
obtained, how can we best proceed to the training? Any defi- 
nite plans which have met with success in particular classes 
would be only suggestive. If a teacher is worthy of his posi- 
tion, he is capable of applying general principles in his own 
way. 

As the first requisite of success under any plan, a teacher 
must possess the virtues of heart and will which he attempts 
to inculeate. This is not mere moral cant. A teacher's faults 
will unconsciously appear, even though he thinks pupils never 
get a glimpse of them. A radical weakness may be so con- 
cealed as not to show itself in its distinctive colors. But it 
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will undoubtedly exert a modifying influence on the whole 
character, and become known through the spirit emanating 
from the person’s acts. If we give way to anger, we need not 
aim to cultivate self-control in our pupils. If there is insin- 
cerity in our dispositions, a false veneering on our characters, 
they are likely to be reflected as falsehood and deceit from the 
children. In vain will the teacher seek to cultivate unselfish- 
ness in his pupils when his personal aim in the profession is 
that of ambition and self-aggrandizement. It is only the 
whole-souled, honest teacher, with virtues strongly developed 
and faults well under control—the teacher who aims at the 
advancement of the cause and not mere personal advantage— 
who can expect the best results in character training. 

This matter of personal influence seems of all the more im- 
portance when we consider what a great part of children’s 
early moral training must be through the power of example. 
Children are born imitators. Having at first little power of 
original activity, they are quick enough to supplement ignor- 
ance and weakness by an apt imitation of what goes on about 
them. It is one of the great educational secrets to make the 
most of the imitative instinct while it is at its maximum—to 
insinuate virtues and truths, incapable of being understood, 
through the mere power of example. 

Precepts are good and necessary. There must be a do this 
and do that in our code of discipline. But, after all, precepts 
are cold, uninspiring things compared with a living example. 
It was necessary for humanity at large that the moral law be 
made incarnate ina human being. In a humbler way, the 
same thing can be done in the school-room. The teacher 
should be an acting model of the virtues he wishes to incul 
cate, and the most persuasive of examples. There is a question 
just here as to the wisdom of having active work representing 
theft, malice, etc., for purposes of language-teaching. What 
is done in the school-room as a kind of play becomes familiar, 
amusing, attractive to pupils. From familiarity they come to 
look upon it with less repugnance than formerly. Done under 
the observance and direction of the teacher, the child some- 
times gets a vague impression that his teacher approves such 
acts. Ina primary arithmetic class, the boy who one day fur- 
nished an example in subtraction by pretending to steal some 
apples from a basket was found the next day guilty of the 
actual theft, though he was considered an honest boy. A con- 
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nection between the two occurrences was at least suspected. 
Virtues and all commendable deeds may be represented in ac- 
tions with profit, both for moral and language purposes. But 
remembering the susceptibility of the young imitator, it is a 
erave question whether we can safely represent the opposite 
characteristics. There is the same danger of harm here as in 
looking frequently upon any vice— 

Seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

In this strong, imitative instinct of child nature there is also 
an argument for reducing severe discipline to its minimum in 
the lower grades. It is some time before a child understands 
the source and limits of a teacher’s authority. He considers 
what the teacher does as right and good for himself to do. 
Recently, in a class of beginning pupils, the teacher, after 
shaking a little offender, was horrified -to see several of the 
pupils shaking each other vigorously. Later, she had scarcely 
finished the punishment ofa graver offence, when a little fellow 
promptly turned one of the girls over his knee and proceeded 
to administer a si:nilar chastisement. It was hard, in fact im- 
possible, to explain to this urchin how his act was wrong and 
the teacher's right. These were doubtless very marked cases ; 
but they illustrate a principle of every-day application. 

In addition to this contagion of good which exercises a gen- 
eral influence on the character, there are other means to be 
used ; special treatment for special cases. It is not always suf- 
ficient to let the nature grow towards the light. There are 
weeds that will grow with the good seed. In nearly every 
nature there are some bad tendencies which refuse to yield to 
general influences. In one it may be falsehood; in another, 
indolence ; in another, theft. Do not deal impatiently with 
these. As a general rule, evil can be opposed by favoring the 
good. The easiest way to correct an evil inclination is to for- 
tify a good one. Far more can be done with the indolent 
child by exciting him to labor than by continually telling him 
how lazy he is and how tired we are of his slothful habits. 
As far as possible, faults should be uprooted, not by main 
force, but by cultivating the corresponding virtues in their 
stead. With an untruthful child, it is not the wisest way to 
prate upon his sin of lying, and the bad end to which he will 
come if the habit be continued. It is better to let him see 
marked approval of truth and truthful children; adroitly to 
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arrange circumstances so that it will be easy for him to tell 


the truth, and let him see the pleasure it gives you to have him 
do so. In the majority of cases, the good habit will be forti- 
fied without much repression of the evil one. But occasionally 
there are cases where we cannot substitute and must repress. 
Here comes the use of discipline with its means of punishment 
and force. It should be remembered that this is a last resort, 
and not the regular training. 

There is a broad subject in itself under our third head— 
awakening the moral consciousness. It is impossible to tell 
just when or how the abstract ideas of good and bad are de- 
veloped in a youthful mind. The complete conception is 
surely the product of an evolution covering years of the early 
life. Probably, the primitive idea of good is what pleases the 
child, and bad what displeases him. With many of our deaf 
pupils, this is as far as the evolution has gone previous to 
entering school. Their every wish has been gratified by in 
dulgent parents ; their own. pleasure has seemed to them good 
and right. 

But in the course of school life another step is taken, and 
the good becomes what is commanded; the evil, what is forbid- 
den. The variety of experiences in his daily life ere long ad- 
vances the learner another step; good is seen to be the useful 
and evil the hurtful. Finally, after a period varying in individ- 
ual cases, good in its highest form is found in fulfilling the 
requirements of the moral law. 

In our failure to comprehend childish nature, the ultimate 
conclusion—duty—is made the first requirement, forgetting 
that this abstract idea is one of the last to evolve itself. How 
best to conduct the evolution from one stage to another of the 
development is a serious question. Instead of setting up our 
own inflexible standards‘of right and compelling conformity 
thereto, a little adroitness will enable us so to arrange circum- 
stances that the child’s pleasure and good shall frequently 
coincide, and wrong shall in itself seem unpleasant. To know 
the good will never be sufficient. The child must come to 
love it. We contribute towards this end, as well as conform to 
his primitive ideas, by letting his pleasure and the right con- 
flict as little as possible. 

Advancing to the second point, it is highly important that 
the teacher have every child’s love, in order that his commands 
be willingly obeyed. Children do not come to know and love 
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truth by obedience to despotic commands. The teacher who 
approaches a child with firm, set lips and angry mien may 
make him tremble and obey for the time, but the forced obedi 
ence will be of little permanent benefit. The moral nature 
can be reached through the sensibilities long before the intel- 
lect is sufficiently awakened to admit of reason. 

Having once gained the pupil's love and willing obedience, 
it becomes a power for developing good habits. These are of 
the first importance. It is hard to suggest abstract ideas of 
duty, but easy under these circumstances to accustom children 
to the habitual performance of certain duties. This will bea 
great point gained ; for from habits will be evolved principles ; 
from the practice of duty, the duty idea. 

At the same time that we are insinuating good habits into 
the child’s daily life, we should see that he is being prepared 
for the next step in advance, by allowing his own experiences 
to show him the consequences of things. There are many 
every-day occurrences in which, through our impatience for 
results, we interrupt the pupil and tell him the impending mis- 
take, when it would be better to allow time for the act to de- 
velop its own hurtful or unpleasant consequences. Aside from 
making a more serious impression, such experiences show the 
child that necessity lies not in the caprice of his teacher, but 
in things themselves. It is going too far to suppress all com- 
mands. Some things which the unrestrained will would dictate 
are absolutely harmful, or would only develop their conse- 
quences after too long a time. In such cases the restraining 
power of the teacher must be exercised. Judgment is ma- 
terially strengthened by the discipline of consequences. The 
child early learns to make decisions concerning actions which 
he is to perform at his own risk, and thus the idea of responsi- 
bility is developed. When children are accustomed by such 
experiences to think and act for themselves, to judge of the 
actions of others, conscience will soon appear and true moral 
responsibility begin. 

Something has already been said regarding the development 
of the higher sentiments. Aside from giving children the ex- 
ample of the most unwavering veracity, it is also well not to 
tempt them to falsehood by requiring confession in cases where 
self-interest or fear inclines strongly to denial. Falsehood can 
also be discouraged by showing loving confidence in those 
who are truthful and so inciting all to seek such approval. 
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Pictures, flowers, and various little school-room ornaments 
afford opportunity to cultivate the love of the beautiful. 

It is not the whole of the work to enlighten the intelligence 
and develop the moral consciousness. To know the right is 


not always to have the will power to do it. Some special at- 
tention must be given to training the will. Coercion—forced 
obedience—except in extreme cases, weakens will power instead 
of fortifying it. A will should be opposed only when its indul- 
gence would lead to positive harm. It is not necessary to 
destroy childish desires in order to bring a will into accord 
with ours. This was the mode of operation in the old process 
of breaking the will. The child of weak sensibilities and feeble 
desires develops but little energy of mind. Ardent inclina- 
tions usually indicate vigor both of intellect and character. 
While we must sometimes make special effort to excite desires, 
the important thing is adroitly to direct them. Forcing a 
pupil to do a thing is occasionally necessary ; but it is better 
ingeniously to lead him to want to do it. 

Fred is a quick-tempered, ardent little fellow, who has been 
under discipline long enough to know school-room sentiment 
regarding blows. But he is impulsive, and, in a moment of 
anger, gives Nellie a sharp blow on the cheek in return for a 
trifling annoyance. The offence must be atoned for. With 
determined look and firm-set lips, the teacher advances to the 
culprit and commands him to ask Nellie’s pardon, emphasizing 
the decree by a vigorous shake. Fred meant the blow and sees 
no reason for changing his mind, so still refuses. But finally, 
half driven by threat of punishment and half pulled by main 
force, he goes through the form of an apology, then rushes 
back to his seat with eyes full of angry tears, and in his heart 
a resolve to be fully revenged at the first opportunity. Sup- 
pose the teacher makes no demand for an apology, but shows 
by a reproachful look how grieved she is. If Fred loves his 
teacher, this alone will check the heat of his passion. He is 
sorry to have grieved her. Then putting her arm around Nel- 
lie, the teacher points to the little red cheek where marks of 
the biow are still visible. After the little fellow has had time 
to form a judgment, he begins to feel ashamed and would really 
like to make some atonement, but is too proud to make a start. 
So, softly stroking Nellie’s cheek, the teacher takes hold of 
Fred’s arm, not to compel him to come, but to give impetus to 
a determination already forming. In nine cases out of ten, the 
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penitent will, of himself, resolve and do the right thing. His 
moral judgment will have been developed, his power of deter- 
mination strengthened, and a serious impression made which 
will guard against a repetition of the offence. 

And here we reach the highest point in our course of moral 
training—to unite duty and inclination, to associate will and 
desire, to bring the child to know, love, and will the good. 
The limits of this article will not admit a discussion of the sub- 
ject so closely related to morals—the awakening and culture of 
the religious sentiment. Inseparable as it is from the perfect 
moral development, no teacher can afford to ignore it or rele- 
gate it to the brief Sunday-school hour. It should be a part 
of the child’s every-day training. 

“Tt is not a soul nor yet a body which we are educating, but 
a man, and we must not divide him, and, as Plato says, we must 
not train one of them without the other, but we must drive 
them abreast like a span of horses harnessed to the same shaft.” 

ESTELLA V. SUTTON, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WORLD'S CONGRESS OF TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF. 


Tue great Expositions of the world have heretofore given 
attention to material forms and things only. These are but 
the physical expression of the talent and skill of their makers. 
A new departure is to be made at the time of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893, in the city of Chicago, by which, 
not for exhibition, display, or advertisement, but for consulta- 
tion and mutual improvement and greater co-operation, there 
will be brought together the great and earnest minds of the 
world engaged in every branch of human endeavor. Such 
congresses do not come within the scope of the Exposition, 
but public-spirited men connected with it have organized a 
Congress Auxiliary with this end in view. They have the most 
hearty encouragement and co-operation of the managers of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Immense auditoriums, capable of seating as many thousand 


people as one voice can address, will be erected on the Lake 
Shore Park, near the hotels and centre of the city. Convenient 
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to these will be many smaller halls for congresses of persons 
interested in special subjects, so that upon the close of a ses- 
sion of a great convention of educators, scientists, philan- 
thropists, etc., etc., twenty or thirty sections can at once repair 
to these halls and take up the consideration of such subjects 
as interest them. This will, doubtless, bring together such an 
assembly of the great, the good, and the wise as has never 
before convened on this planet, if, indeed, it has ever before 
been conceived. It will be the grandest feature of the months 
of the Exposition. It will be as much more interesting than 
the Exposition as a man is superior to the things he makes. 
Nothing has ever occurred to witness which, and join in, one 
might more justly journey from remote parts of the earth than 
this gathering of the world’s master-minds. 

The officers of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition are Hon. Charles C. Bonney, President, 
Hon. Thomas B. Bryan, Vice-President, Mr. Lyman J. Gage, 
Treasurer, and Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, Secretary, all of 
whom are also officially connected with the Exposition. 

These gentlemen have requested parties living in or near 
Chicago to act as committees upon special subjects, and pre- 
pare addresses to the various professions and classes engaged 
in advancing human knowledge and uplifting mankind. The 
writer has been requested to act as chairman of a committee 
on congresses of Instructors of the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Feeble-Minded. In this capacity, in conjunction with 
Dr. Noyes and Mr. Swiler, he has prepared an address to the 
teachers of the deaf throughout the world, a copy of which 
may be found in this number of the Annals. 

PHILIP G. GILLETT, M. A., LL. D., 
Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, 
Jacksonville, Lilinois. 


AN ECUMENICAL CONGRESS OF INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF. 


To the Instructors and Educators of the Deaf 
throughout the World, Greeting : 

The undersigned have, by the World’s Congress Auxiliary of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, been appointed a Special 
Committee on Instruction of the Deaf, and in this capacity 
now address you. 

One of the greatest events of the nineteenth century, and one 
which will mark an important epoch in human progress, will 
be the World’s Columbian Exposition to take place in the city 
of Chicago, U. S. A., in the year 1893, which will be the most 
extensive and comprehensive exhibit the world has ever seen. 
The corporation which will conduct this Exposition has been 
organized under the laws of the State of Illinois, and has been 
recognized by act of Congress. 

The Exposition will embrace a physical exhibit of all depart- 
ments of human progress. The World’s Congress Auxiliary 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition is an organization to 
bring together the prominent workers in all departments of 
human skill, art, education, and philanthropy, without whom 
the materials for the World’s Columbian Exposition could never 
have existed. If the physical exhibit is of great importance, 


who shall measure the importance of congresses of the authors, 
the architects, and the makers of the exhibits, or of the men 
and women who so taught and trained them that their exhibits 


not only became a possibility, but an actuality ? 

In its first report the Auxiliary announces its object to be: 

To promote the holding of appropriate conventions during the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, for the consideration of the living ques- 
tions in all the departments of human progress, and, in addition thereto, 
a Union Congress for each department, under the direction of the Auxil- 
iary, in which the important results accomplished will be set forth by the 
most eminent representatives who can attend, thus securing freedom and 
independence of separate organizations, and union and harmony in pre- 
senting to the world the higher achievements of mankind; while the 
people who will come to the Exposition may enjoy the privilege of seeing 
and hearing many of the distinguished leaders whose names have become 
familiar to the enlightened world. 

Not Things, but Men. 

This Auxiliary has no jurisdiction over any exhibit of material things, 

but will deal exclusively with conventions of persons and their proceed- 
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ings. The Exposition will present the progress of mankind as represented 


by material forms; while the Auxiliary will portray the progress with the 
pen and the living voice, and will endeavor to crown the whole glorious 
work by the formation and adoption of better and more comprehensive 
plans than have hitherto been pursued to secure the progress, prosper- 
ity, unity, peace, and happiness of the world. 

Not Matter, but Mind. 

To provide for the proper presentation of the intellectual and moral 
progress of the world, in connection with the Columbian Exposition of 
1893, in a series of World’s Congresses, under the auspices of the Auxili- 
ary, with the assistance of the leaders in all the chief departments of 
human achievement. 

To provide places of meeting and other facilities for appropriate or- 
ganizations to hold conventions in Chicago at a convenient time in the 
Exposition season of 1893, for the consideration of the living questions 
pending in their respective departments. 

To arrange and conduct a series of Union Congresses to present tothe 
people the most important results attained in the several departments of 
civilized life, voiced by the ablest living representatives whose attend- 
ance can be procured. 

To provide for the proper publication of the proceedings of such con- 
gresses as the most valuable and enduring memorial of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893. 

To bring all the departments of human progress into harmonious rela- 
tions with each other in the Exposition of 1893; to crown the whole 
glorious work by the formation and adoption of better and more com- 
prehensive plans than have hitherto been made to promote the progress, 
prosperity, unity, peace, and happiness of the world; and to secure the 
effectual prosecution of such plans by the organization of a series of 
world-wide fraternities, through whose efforts and influence the moral 
and intellectual forces of mankind may be made dominant throughout 
the world. 


The original announcement of the object of this organization 
declares : 

Among the great themes which the Congresses are to consider are : 

Educational systems, their advantages and their defects, and the means 
by which they may best be adapted to the recent enormous increase in 
all departments of knowledge. 

The most efficient and advisable means of increasing productive ability, 
prosperity, and virtue throughout the world. 


The announcement further states : 

It is impossible to estimate the advantages that would result from the 
mere establishment of personal acquaintance and friendly relations 
among the leaders of the intellectual and moral world, who. now, for the 
most part, know each other only through the interchange of publica- 
tions, and perhaps the formalities of correspondence. And what is tran- 
scendently more important, such Conyresses, convened under circeum- 
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stances so auspicious, would doubtless surpass all previous efforts to 
bring about a real fraternity of nations, and unite the enlightened people 
of the whole earth in a general co-operation for the attainment of the 
great ends for which human society is organized. 


A General Committee on Educational Congresses has been 
appointed, of which the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, 
D. D., LL. D.. is chairman. 

Special Committees on Higher Education; on Public In- 
struction ; on Public Instruction in Music ; on Special Educa- 
tion; on Instruction of the Feeble-Minded; on Instruction of 
the Blind; on Instruction of the Deaf, have also been ap- 
pointed. The last named Committee, consisting of Dr. Philip 
G. Gillett (Superintendent of the Illinois Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf), Chairman; Dr. J. L. Noyes (Superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota School for the Deaf), and Prof. J. 
W. Swiler (Superintendent of the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf), desire to hear at as early a date as possible from ‘all 
workers in this department of education in all parts of the 
world, and invite suggestions to be freely given by such work 
ers with reference to conventions of experts in the department 
of education in which they are engaged. 

It is hoped, through the Department of State, which has 
manifested the greatest interest in the Columbian Exposition 


and all related to it, to secure the co-operation of foreign gov- 


ernments in encouraging the fullest possible attendance of the 
instructors of the deaf throughout the world upon the World's 
Congress of such educators. An Advisory Council, composed 
of. eminent workers in all parts of the world, will be appointed 
and announced at an early day. 

The preliminary suggestion of arrangement of the Con- 
gresses_ provides for groups of Conventions in the months of 
May, June, July, August, September, and October, 1893. One 
group comprises science, philosophy, invention, and education, 
including Congresses of Colleges, Universities, Teachers, 
Superintendents of Schools, Astronomers, Archzologists, 
Botanists, Chemists, Electricians, Ethnologists, Geologists, 
Geographers, Mineralogists, Metallurgists, Zoologists, ete., ete. 

As our work is educational, our convention will bring us to- 
gether with most interesting classes of specialists. 

In a general way, it may be said that the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the World’s Congress of Teachers and Friends of the 
Deaf will not be such as delve into the past so much as living 
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questions that will interest and engage men with their faces 
set to the future, seeking more efficient methods and more 
comprehensive plans than hitherto known. They will be di- 
verse enough to call out and interest parties of all views, and 
will concern all methods. The special topics for discussion 
will be decided upon after correspondence has made known 
the wishes of those who will attend from various parts of the 
world, and in as close conformity as possible to the action of 
previous conventions with réference to programmes of future 
meetings. 
PHILIP G. GILLETT, LL. D, 
Jacksonville, [linois. 
J. L. NOYES, L. H. D., 
Faribault, Minnesota. 
J. W. SWILER, M. A., 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


PATTERSON, ROBERT, M. A. Course of Study of the Ohio Insti- 
tution for the Deaf.* Columbus, Ohio: Institution Printing Of- 
fice. 1891. 8vo, pp. 77. 


The most encouraging evidence of a wide-awake and pro- 
gressive spirit in the profession, of recent years, is seen in the 
preparation of courses of study for the schools that shall be 
more than a mere schedule of :topics and text-books ; that 
shall, in fact, enter into such minutiw and detail of the work 
of teaching the deaf that they shall serve as manuals of in- 
struction for the teachers. There are few who will deny the 
need of some such an arrangement. The necessity is found in 
the constantly shifting nature of the corps of instructors, in 
the changes brought about by the retirement, marriage, or 
death of experienced educators, and the substitution of young 
and inexperienced ones. 

One who contemplates teaching in the public schools can 
easily fit himself for the work beforehand. There is treatise 
after treatise by master-minds on all possible branches of edu- 


cation. Normal schools and special training schools abound ; 


*The volume also contains ‘‘ Rules for the Government of the 
Schools,” by Mr. James W. Knott, Superintendent, prescribing closely 
the duties of the principal and teachers, respectively ; but as these relate 
to matters of internal government, and do not apply to the usual organi- 
zation of our schools for the deaf, they are not considered in this review. 
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hence the directors of a public school are never under the ne 
cessity of employing raw inexperience. Not so with the 
teaching of the deaf. Until the present year we have had no 
normal training schools, except for articulation teachers, and 
it will be some time before the number of the graduates of the 
National College Normal Department will be large enough to 
supply the demand for new teachers. When the head of a 
school has a vacancy to fill, two courses are open to him. He 
can entice an experienced teacher from another school by the 
inducement of a higher salary, or he can choose a person of 
inexperience in the work. It is doubtless true that, as a rule, 
a successful teacher of hearing children will make an equally 
successful teacher of the deaf in due time. But none the less 
is a special training necessary, inasmuch as the former com 
mences with pupils who have a comparatively fluent command 
of language, while the latter has to commence at the very be- 
ginning. 

In the majority of schools for the deaf, the arrangements 
are such that the superintendent, or principal, is unable to give 
much of his attention to the instruction of inexperienced 
teachers, even when, as is not always the case, he is fitted to 
do it. And here is where the importance and usefulness of the 
comprehensive course of study are made manifest. It em- 
bodies, as may be said, the entire experience of the school. It 
is carefully and thoughtfully prepared by those whose long 
experience and close study of the subject have taught them 
what is needed. Placed in the hands of an inexperienced 
teacher, it offers something definite to follow; and instead of 
groping in the dark, asit were, and wasting weeks and months 
of valuable time in experimenting, the work can be taken up 
intelligently and carried on in harmony with the general plan. 

Aside from being a guide for the less experienced instructors, 
a course of study serves the all-important purpose of produc- 
ing unity and co-operation when it is intelligently followed by 
the whole corps of teachers. An Englishman, a teacher of the 
deaf of long experience, visited the school at Riehen, Germany, 
which was under the management of Mr. Arnold, one of the 
most successful educators in Germany. In speaking of his 
impressions, he said : 

“ The school at Riehen is an impressive illustration of what 
may be done by a united and intelligent body of teachers, who 
may have confidence in the director, and are resolved con- 
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scientiously to apply his methods, so that one mind acts 
through many.” 


We must not forget that we have everything to teach these 
deaf children, and but a limited time in which to accomplish 
it. Teachers may differ widely and argue until doomsday as 
to the what, how, and why of teaching; but it cannot be gain- 
said that in a school where all the teachers unite their ef- 
forts in one general direction, the standard of success will be 
higher than in one where the instructors are left to act more 
independently of one another and more in accord with their in- 
dividual inclinations. 

By far the best and most elaborate course of study that has 
yet been prepared in any school for the deaf is the one under 
consideration—that of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf, ar 
‘ranged by Robert Patterson, M. A., the principal of the 
school. It reflects the highest credit upon Mr. Patterson in- 
dividually, and upon the school that he represents. Though 
prepared for the teachers of a particular school, there is no 
teacher in the country that would not be aided and improved 
by a careful study of it. 

It is designed to cover a period of ten years, represented by 
ten grades. Each school year is divided into two terms of 
twenty weeks each. The work for each term is arranged sep- 
arately, making in all a course for twenty terms. 

The Course, as it stands, is not perfect, and it would be un- 
reasonable to expect anything of the kind to be so. But it is as 
far advanced on the road to perfection as anything we have 
seen in that line. Especially commendable is the attention 
paid to ** Manners and Morals.” From the nature of the case, 
deaf children can receive very little training on these points at 
home; hence so much the more responsibility devolves upon 
the teacher. Mr. Patterson emphasizes this carefully through- 
out the Course. 

Language, as is eminently fitting, has the place of chief im- 
portance in the plan. Probably the most natural criticism is 
that more has been prescribed in this line for each term than 
can well be taught. Such an objection is hardly valid. It is 
certainly better to have the plan too broad than too narrow. 
Teachers will naturally teach as much as they can, and when 
there is plenty to select from, they will be less hampered in 
their action. 

In regard to the order in which Mr. Patterson introduces 
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the various forms, there is room for much difference of opinion. 
But a discussion thereon would be profitless. We may take 
it for granted that the order given is the one that experience 
has recommended in Ohio. The experience of teachers in 
other schools may call for a different arrangement. We hardly 
consider it advisable to insist upon a strict sequence. So long 
as the various forms are taught at all, let their introduction 
be governed chiefly by circumstances. 

There are, however, a few points in the Course to which we 
would like to call attention in a spirit of friendly criticism. 
Signs are given a too conspicuous place in the first years. 
The sign-language has its proper place and use. In the class- 
room, where our great aim is to teach the English language, its 
office should be limited to definition, illustration, and explana- 
tion, where other means fail. It is not enough to teach the 
correct forms of the English language, but we must also en- 
courage their use in every way. The pupils will use signs 
freely and spontaneously on any and every occasion, but in the 
class-room we may and should recognize the principle that the 
less signs, the more English. For this reason we would dep- 
recate the story-telling and signing of questions and answers, 
which the Course recommends, and especially do we criticise 
the following : 

“Spell sentences and require the pupil to give the sign for 
each word at the moment it is spelled, and afterward to give 
the meaning of the whole in the natural order of the sign- 
language.” 

Looked at candidly, this is more an exercise in signs than 
an exercise in language. 

The Course recommends teaching the adjectives of color 
before‘ any verbs are introduced. Strict grammatical princi- 
ples would call first for simple subjec: and simple predicate, as 
the necessary foundation of every sentence. Also, it is recom- 
mended that the spelled word be taught before the written 
word. Other teachers would teach the written word first. 
However, the above two points are not of sufficient importance 
to deserve more than a passing notice. 

In the Fourth Grade (fourth year) the perfect and pluper- 
fect tenses of the verb are introduced with such forms as these : 

“He could not have done it.” 

“He must have had a good time.” 

“* He appears to have worked hard.” 
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“Tt seems to have been a good game.” 

Considering that the pupils are but just in their fourth year, 
and have six years remaining, we think such expressions as the 
above could well be postponed until later. It is also recom- 
mended in this same grade to teach the Roman notation to one 
hundred. Is there any practical demand for it thus early ? 

In the Fifth Grade (fifth year) text-books on geography and 
history are taken up. In a ten-year course, and with an aver- 
age class, this is rather early. Children in the public schools 
hardly take up such studies before the fourth year, and con- 
sider the command of language they have before they enter 
school. In the Minnesota course those branches are com 
menced one year later, with text-books, and our experience has 
proved that in many cases a still further delay would not be 
amiss. One serious omission made in the matter of text-books 
is, that no suggestions are made in the course as to how they 
should be used. The transition from the language to which 
the pupils have been accustomed to the language of text-books 
is somewhat abrupt, and there is danger that the inexperienced 
teacher may handle a text-book at the beginning in such a way 
as to cause positive injury to the children. 

One rather notable lack in the Course is in regard to read- 
ing. Little or no mention is made of it as a factor in language 
teaching. Nothing receives more attention in the public 
schools than reading. It forms a part of the daily exercises 
throughout the pupil’s school life. It should have fully as im- 
portant a place in the education of the deaf, for we know that 
in reading lies almost the only hope a deaf child has of con- 
tinued advancement in the acquisition of language. 

Next in importance to language in the educational scheme 
comes arithmetic. We think that the Ohio Course passes over 
it all too briefly, especially in the earliest grades. The annals 
of the National Deaf-Mute, College will show that candidates 
for admission have failed more often in arithmetic than in 
other studies. Hence, in a course of study designed to be 
preparatory to the College, arithmetic should receive fuller at- 
tention. 

Our Ohio friends have a very excellent plan for Sunday 
work. We would only suggest that introducing the Lord’s 
Prayer in thefirst year, and requiring the memorizing of the 


Ten Commandments in signs in the second year, especially the 
latter, might well be deferred until the moral nature of the 
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pupils is better fitted to appreciate the principles involved. 
Nor would we advise the introduction of “First Steps for 
Little Feet” so early as the third year, unless in the case of an 
uncommonly bright class. 

These few criticisms are all that we have to make on a most 
admirably prepared course of study and a valuable addition to 
our professional publications. Discussions and comparisons 
of one another's work cannot fail to be beneficial. It is to be 
hoped that other schools will recognize the merits and useful- 
ness of Mr. Patterson’s work, and will emulate it by striving 


to improve it. 
JAMES L. SMITH, M. A., 


. Tnstructor in the Minnesota School, 


Farthault, Minn. 


LYON, EDMUND. The Lyon Phonetic Manual (Circular of Infor- 
mation, No. 2, 1891, of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf). Rochester, N. Y.: Printed at 
the Deaf-Mute Institution. 1891. 8vo, pp. 73. 

The Lyon Phonetic Manual is a work which is worthy of 
caretul examination by teachers of articulation, and its mastery 
by them ought to be helpful in more ways than one. The 
Manual indicates to the initiated, at a glance, the consonants, 
vowels, and “ glides ” of speech, as such, with important hints 
as to the manner of their formation and their analytical rela 
tions. In short, it symbolizes the results of'a scientific analy- 
sis of the mechanism of speech. This result is accomplished 
by definite and related muscular adjustments of one hand only, 
and it need hardly be said that this is an ingenious and re 
markable achievement. 

By phoneticians and teachers desiring a convenient means 
for self-examination and review of the mechanism of the 
sounds of speech, Mr. Lyon’s Manual may be used advan- 
tageously. Teachers of deaf children not afraid to use pic 
tures and diagrams in their work will doubtless be inclined to 
test the utility of the phonetic manual with their pupils as an 
aid in learning to speak and to read speech. If used merely 
as an arbitrary phonetic alphabet by deaf children and _ their 
teachers in the early stages of instruction, along with speech, 
it is obvious that the manual symbols may supplement the 
elements obscure to sight and difficult of utterance, and thus 
contribute to the legibility of speech to deaf pupils as well as 
to the intelligibility of imperfect speech to those who hear. 
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A very imperfect phonetic manual alphabet was used exten- 
sively for this purpose, as preparatory to speech and speech- 
reading, a generation ago in one of the French schools by the 
Brothers of Saint Gabriel, and the resulting progress in speech, 
speech-reading, and language was reported as extremely 
satisfactory. 

Certain pupils of the Western New York Institution have 
learned the Lyon Manual, and of their own accord use it instead 
of the ordinary finger-alphabet in conversation with one another 
and with others familiar with it. It is understood that the re- 
sults of the experimental use of the phonetic alphabet at 
Rochester have been gratifying, but how thorough or extensive 
a test has been made is not known to the writer. 

The typography and all that goes to the mechanical make 
up of Mr. Lyon’s Manual can not be too highly commended ; 
and, aside from the technical and scientific character of the 
book, it should be prized for the illustrations, which are 
works of art in themselves. 

©. 


NISSEN, HARTVIG. A B Cof the Swedish System of Gymnas- 
tics. A practical hand-book for school teachers and the home. 
With 77 illustrations. Philadelphia and London: F. A. Davis. 
1891. 12mo, pp. 107. 

This little book is well named, as it contains not only the 
A BC of Swedish educational gymnastics, but presents the 
exercises in such a form that the volume constitutes a practi- 
cal hand-book, invaluable as a guide to teachers. The common 
error of using technical terms unaccompanied by explanations 
and of abbreviating words and sentences in works of this class 
is carefully avoided. In fact, it is difficult to imagine a clearer 
or more simple style, while the seventy-seven engravings illus- 
trating the exercises leave nothing to be desired. 

The first chapter is composed of a series of questions and 
answers. In this we find what gymnastics are; how many 
kinds; the object of educational gymnastics; how the object 
is obtained; the best system for use in school-rooms, and re- 
marks on gymnastic apparatus. 

The second chapter is devoted to Swedish educational gym- 
nastics. Here, also, by means of questions and answers, one 
is made to understand the subject. In the arrangement of 
Swedish gymnastics, order and marching exercises come first. 
‘These are followed by real gymnastic exercises, which are di- 
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vided into introductory, or the simplest movements, and prin- 
cipal, or the stronger and more difficult movements. Lastly, 
we have gymnastic games, such as running plays, wrestling, 
dancing, ete. 

The chief points to be considered in the Swedish system of 
gymnastics are the correct fundamental and starting positions, 
because all the movements are based on the shape of the hu- 
man body in correct position, with all the different parts in 
harmony with each other. The fundamental position requires 
the heels to be together, feet at right angles, knees straight, 
hips even and well drawn back, chest expanded, shoulders even 
in the same plane and drawn back without stiffness, arms hang- 
ing down to the sides in a straight line from the shoulder to 
the tip of the fingers, with the palms in toward the thigh, head 
raised even on the shoulders and chin drawn in, eyes looking 
straight forward. and the weight of the body supported on the 
balls of the feet. The starting positions, fourteen in number, 
are derived from the fundamental position, and all the exerci 
ses of the Swedish system are performed in these positions or 
in those which lead out from or are derived from them, either 
singly or in combination. 

The primary movements, such as bending, circling, jumping, 
raising, rotating, stretching, and twisting, are fully explained 
and illustrated. The positions and the movements have both 
the reason for them and their effects given, forming a most in- 
teresting and instructive account. 

A few pages are devoted to instruction. Here will be found 
suggestions as to how instructions should be given, how faults 
can be corrected, how to make exercises interesting, how often 
an exercise ought to be repeated, the signs of overtaxing the 
muscles, and the proper way to breathe during exercise. The 
remainder of the chapter is devoted to the day’s order and to 
progression. It is in these that the Swedish system has its 
greatest strength. It is claimed that exercises must follow 
each other in a certain order and be progressive from day to 
day to secure a harmonious development, to have a healthy and 
strengthening effect on the nervous system, and to give rest to 
the brain. 

The exercises given in this book, being intended for use in the 
school-room, are arranged with special reference to the wants 
of pupils. Before exercise is taken the pupils are supposed to 
have been sitting still for a length of time, with their powers 
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concentrated on mental work. In most cases the chest has 
been more or less contracted, with the head and shoulders 
stooping forward; the circulation of the blood has become 
sluggish: the respiration is lessened; the mind is tired and 
the muscles relaxed. The object of Swedish educational gym- 
nastics is to counteract these evils by relieving the brain and 
straightening the compressed parts, by equalizing and quick- 
ening the circulation, by producing a healthy respiration, and 
by adding strength and tone to the muscles and the body gen- 
erally. The order of exercises for a day consists of from eleven 
to fourteen groups of movements, so arranged that each day’s 
order will make a harmonious, all-sided exercise, if the groups 
are followed in the order named. Thus one group of exercises 
tends to draw the blood from the head, another expands the 
chest, a third quickens respiration and causes the heart to beat 
more rapidly, while the last group tends to decrease the rapid 
action of the heart and otherwise prepare the body for rest. 
But it depends on the teacher whether the exercises shall be 
attractive and beneficial to the pupils. 

The third and last chapter is given up to tables of exercises 
for pupils from the third class of the primary schools up to the 
first class in the grammar schools. These exercises are ar- 
ranged in series of daily lessons or orders, and are progressive 
either in their relation to each other or by being executed a 
greater number of times and with increasing vigor. All the 
movements are to be done without apparatus, save the occa- 
sional use of the desks, and are expected to be performed by 
the pupils in their ordinary clothes. 

While these exercises as a whole are well arranged and com- 
prehensive, there are a few which could well be omitted. In 
several exercises the use of the desk as shown would be apt to 
break or disfigure it ; furthermore, certain of the bending and 
stretching movements would ruin the pupil's clothing. Still, 
the system explained in this book is without doubt the best 
that has yet been devised for use in the school-room. But we 
fully agree with the author in what he says in the preface re- 
garding the necessity for a combination system in gymnasiums, 
colleges, and universities. Such eminent physical educators 
as Sargent and Hartwell agree that exercise without apparatus 
fails to develop the muscles properly, and renders the correc- 


tion of certain deformities and defects extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. Furthermore, no matter how free-movements 
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are arranged, their simplicity causes them to become monot 
onous, particularly to the older pupils. For young children, 
Swedish educational gymnastics may answer all purposes; but 
this training should be supplemented by graded exercises with 
apparatus, such as pulley-weight machines, to produce a full 
development, to remedy serious defects, and to furnish variety. 
Exercises of skill on standard apparatus like the horizontal- 
bar, horse and parallel-bars, should come next in order, that the 
brain, nerves, and muscles may be trained to act in perfect co- 
ordination. In performing more or less difficult feats the 
pupil’s courage and will are developed. Although Swedish 
gymnastics are the most simple of all, yet the author lays 
stress on the necessity of having trained teachers to lead or 
supervise the exercises. The success of school gymnastics in 
Sweden is really due to the fact that no teacher is given a cer- 
tificate who is not proficient in Swedish gymnastics. 
ALBERT F. ADAMS, B. A., 


Instructor in Gymnastics in the 
National College, Washington, D. 


SEXTON, SAMUEL, M. D.,and DUANE, ALEXANDER, M. D. 
Deafness and Discharge from the Ear. The Modern Treatment for 
the Radical Cure of Deafness, Otorrhcea, Noises in the Head, Ver- 
tigo, and Distress in the Ear. New York: J. H. Vail & Co. 1891. 
I2mo, pp. 89. Price 50 cents. 


We have already mentioned in the Annals (xxxiii, 163, and 
xxxiy, 39) Dr. Sexton’s operation of the excision of the drum- 
head and ossicles in certain grievous diseases of the ear—an 
operation usually resulting in the entire cure of the disease, 
and often in the more or less complete restoration of the hear- 
ing. The little book before us is written in answer to numer- 
ous requests for further information concerning this treatment. 
We earnestly commend it to the heads of all our schools for the 
deaf and the attendant physicians. Among our pupils there are 
many cases of cartarrhal and suppurative diseases of the mid- 
dle ear which can be relieved by this treatment, and the sooner 
the operation is performed the better will be the results pro 
duced. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 1891: Glasgow (Scotland), Groningen 
(Netherlands), Horace Mann, Wenersborg (Sweden). 

REPORT of the College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, London, 
England, 1891. 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Pennsylvania Diocesan 
Commission on Church Work Among the Deaf, 1891. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue “ Methods of Instruction” named in the foregoing Tabu 
lar Statement of American Schools (pages 58-67) may be 
defined as follows : 

I. The Manual Method.—The sign-language, the manual 
alphabet, and writing are the chief means used in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils, and the principal objects aimed at are men 
tal development and facility in the comprehension and use of 
written language. The degree of relative importance given to 
these three means varies in different schools; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. If 
the pupils have some power of speech before coming to school, 
or if they possess a considerable degree of hearing, their teach- 
ers, if they themselves hear and speak, usually try to improve 
their utterance by practice; but no special teachers are em- 
ployed for this purpose, and comparatively little attention is 
given to articulation and speech-reading. 

The schools in America following this method are seven in 
number, viz., the Maryland Colored, Cincinnati Public, New 
Mexico, Evansville, Toledo, Eastern Iowa, and Chinchuba 
schools. The whole number of pupils during the year 
was 94. 

II. The Oral Method.—Articulation and speech-reading, to- 
gether with writing, are made the chief means of instruction, 
and facility in articulation and speech-reading, as well as men- 
tal development and written language, is aimed at. Signs are 
used as little as possible, and the manual alphabet is generally 
discarded altogether. There is a difference in different schools 
in the extent to which the use of natural signs is allowed in 
the early part of the course, and also in the prominence given 
to writing as an auxiliary to articulation and speech-reading 
in the course of instruction ; but they are differences only of 
degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. The schools 
in America following this method are eighteen in number, viz., 
the New York Improved Instruction, Clarke, Horace Mann, 
Portland, Rhode Island, Milwaukee, Pennsylvania Oral, Cin- 
cinnati Oral, La Crosse, Wausau, Whipple’s, German Luth- 
eran,* Mr. Knapp’s, McCowen,t Miss Keeler’s, Sarah Fuller, 


* German Lutheran Institution.—‘‘The German language is used in 
the oral instruction.”” H. D. Director. 

+ MceCowen Oral School.—*‘* Oral and Aural.” Miss Mary McCowen, 
Principal. 
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Albany, and Miss Kugler’s schools. Total number of pupils 
during the year (not including those of Mr. Knapp’s Institute, 
from which returns were not received), 833. 

III. Zhe Combined System.—Articulation and speech-read- 
ing are regarded as very important, but mental development 
and the acquisition of language are regarded as still more im- 
portant. It is believed that in many cases mental develop 
ment and the acquisition of language can be better attained by 
some other method than the Oral, and, so far as circumstances 
permit, such method is chosen for each pupil as seems best 
adapted to his individual case. Articulation and speech-read- 
ing are taught where the measure of success seems likely to 
justify the labor expended. The schools in America using 
some form of the Combined System are fifty-nine in number, 
viz., the American, New York, Pennsylvania,* Kentucky, Ohio, 
Virginia,* Indiana, Tennessee, North Carolina, Illinois, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Missouri, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Mis 
sissippi, Iowa, Texas, Kendall, Alabama, California, Kansas, 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, Minnesota, Arkansas, Maryland, Ne 
braska, St. Joseph’s,* West Virginia, Oregon, Colorado, Chicago, 
Central New York, Western Pennsylvania, St. Louis, Western 
New York, New England Industrial, Dakota, New Jersey, Utah, 
Northern New York, Florida, Washington State, Texas Col- 
ored, North Dakota, St. John’s Catholic, Ephpheta, Maria Con 
silia, St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Montreal Catholic (both Male 
and Female), Halifax, Ontario, Mackay, Fredericton, and Man 
itoba schools, and the National College. The schools during the 
year contained 9,098 pupils, of whom 3,652 were taught articu- 
lation and speech-reading. The number taught articulation and 
speech-reading in each school may be ascertained from the 
foregoing Tabular Statement of American Schools. 

The various methods in which the Combined System is ap- 
plied in American schools may be classified as follows :t 

A. The general instruction of the pupils is carried on chiefly 
by the Manual Method. Part or all of them receive special 


*The Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution prefers to designate 
the methods there pursued as ‘‘Manual and Oral” rather than ‘*Combined,” 
the Principal of the Virginia Institution the methods there pursued 
as ‘* Manual,” and the President of the St. Joseph’s Institute the meth- 
ods there pursued as ‘* Oral and Combined.” 

+ In cases where heads of schools replying to our circular of inquiry 
have given some further explanation of the method pursued than is in- 
dicated by our definitions, their statements are quoted in foot-notes. 
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training in articulation and speech-reading. The schools follow- 


ing this method are twenty-three in number, viz., the American, 
Ohio, Virginia, Indiana, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, 
Kansas, Oregon, Chicago, Western Pennsylvania, St. Louis, New 
England Industrial, Dakota, Northern New York, Texas Colored, 
North Dakota, Maria Consilia, Halifax, Ontario, and Fredericton 
schools, and the National College. Total number of pupils 
during the year, 2,981 : number taught articulation and speech- 


reading, 852. 

A. B. Part of the pupils are taught by the Manual method, 
others by the Oral method. Of the former, part receive special 
training in articulation and speech-reading. All are permitted 
to mingle freely with one another out of school-hours. This 
is the method of twelve schools, viz., the Kentucky, Illinois, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, California, Minnesota,* Arkan- 
sas, Maryland, St. Joseph’s,tf Colorado, and Florida schools. 
Total number of pupils, 2,859 ; number taught articulation and 
speech-reading, 1,190. 

A. E. The general instruction of the pupils is carried on chiefly 
by the Manual method. Part of them receive special training 
in articulation and speech-reading. Some of the teachers also 
use articulation and speech-reading, in addition to the manual 
alphabet and writing, as a means of instruction with part of their 
pupils. This is the method of the Kendall, Central New York, 
and New Jersey schools, containing during the year 367 pupils, 
of whom 229 were taught articulation and speech-reading. 


* Minnesota School.-—‘‘It should also be remembered that all of our 
pupils make trial of articulation, and’ are dismissed from the oral classes 
upon the recommendatio: of the teacher of articulation, and only then 
when the teacher of articulation decides they are incapable of obtaining 
an education by the Oral method. Moreover, in class-rooms we lay great 
stress upon object teaching, writing from actions, and all real combina- 
tions of actions such as we are able to produce in the school-room. We 
resort to this method that the natural sign-language may not be made too 
prominent. The manual alphabet, writing, lip-reading, and articulation 
are freely used by the teachers and pupils in the class-room and in social 
intercourse. We have not yet organized a class in auricular training, al- 
though we use quite freely Currier’s ear trumpet with those who are capa- 
ble of receiving instruction through the sense of hearing. I claim to use 
every method of instruction that seems to me of service in educating deaf 
children.”-—J. L. Noyes, Superintendent. 

+ St. Joseph’s Znstitute.—‘* The Oral method is used except in the case 
of some of the older pupils, for whom we find the Combined method 
inore E. Narpin, President, 
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B. Some of the pupils are taught by means of the Manual 
method, and others by the Oral method. These two classes are 
permitted to mingle freely with one another out of school-hours. 
This is the methc d of ten schools, viz., the Tennessee,* North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Nebraska, West Virginia, 
Utah, Ephpheta, St. Mary’s, and Montreal Catholic Male 
schools, containing during the year 1,056 pupils, of whom 445 
were taught by the Oral method. 

B. C. Some of the pupils are taught by means of the Manual 
method, and others by the Oral method. Of the latter, part 
are permitted to mingle freely out of school-hours with the 
manually-taught pupils : others are kept entirely separate from 
them, and from those who mingle with them, out of school- 
hours as well as in the school rooms. This is the method of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, containing during the year 490 
pupils, of whom 130 were taught by the Oral method, 103 of 
them in a separate school. ‘“ Manual and Oral,” rather than 
“ Combined,” are the terms Mr. Crouter prefers to use in de- 
scribing the methods of the Institution. 

B. D. Some of the pupils are taught by the Oral method ; 
others by the manual alphabet and writing, without the use of 
the sign-language. The latter also receive special training in 
articulation and speech-reading. The two classes are per- 
mitted to mingle freely with one another out of school-hours. 
This is the method of the Cincinnati Notre Dame school, 
containing during the year 8 pupils, four of whom were taught 
by the Oral method. 

C. Some of the pupils are taught by means of the Manual 
method, and others by the Oral method. These two classes are 
kept entirely separate out of school-hours as well as in the 
school-rooms. This is the method of the Montreal Catholic 
Female Institution, containing during the year 196 pupils, of 
whom 72 were taught by the Oral method. 

D. The general instruction of the pupils is carried on chiefly 
by means of the manual alphabet and writing, without the use 
of the sign-language. All the pupils receive special training in 
articulation and speech-reading. This is the method of the 
Western New York Institution, which contained during the 
year 167 pupils. Mr. Westervelt calls this “The American 
Vernacular Method.” 

* Tennessee School.—* B covers our method in the main. *Some pupils 
(semi-mutes) in Manual classes of speaking teachers are required to recite 
orally.”,—Tuos. L. Mosss, Principal. 
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EK. The sign-language, the manual alphabet, writing, articu- 
lation, and speech-reading are all used as means of instruction, 
by the same teachers and with the same pupils. This method 
is pursued in six schools, viz., the New York,* Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s, Washington State, St. John’s Catholic, “Mackay, and 
Manitoba schools. Total number of pupils during the year, 
665; number taught articulation and speech-reading, 534. 

F. In addition to one or more of the methods above described, 
auricular training is given to a part of the pupils in twelve 
“ Combined System ” schools, viz., the New York, Indiana, II- 
linois, Mississippi, Kendall, Kansas, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, 
Minnesota, Arkansas, Nebraska,t and Colorado schools, and 
the National College. Auricular instruction is also made a 
prominent feature of the McCowen School. 

G. The Iowa Institution was reported in 1890 as following 
the Combined System, but we are not informed as to which of 
the above sub-classes the method pursued belongs. Total 
number of pupils during the year, 309; number taught articu- 
lation and speech-reading, 25. 

The following is a summary of the statistics of the methods 
of instruction in American schools, including Canada, for the 
year 1891:} 


Number in Manual mothod achools...........00scocco.csesscceceecscesesosess 94 

Number taught exclusively by the Manual method..................4. . 5,540 
articulation and 4, 485 


Number taught articulation and speech-reading in Combined Sys- 


‘tem schools ....... 3, 652 

Number taught exclusively by the Oral method$§ 1, 484 
" ‘** articulation and speech-reading by the ‘‘ Combined 


* New York Institution.—‘‘ All the pupils are taught articulation for 
one hour daily.”—I. L. Pret, Principal. 

+ Nebraska Institute.—‘‘Tustead of saying that ‘ auricular training is 
given toa part of the pupils’ in this Institute, please say that part of them 
are taught by the auricular method.”—J. A. GILLEspie, Superintendent. 

t In a few cases, where the returns for the year 1891 were not received, 
those for 1890 are given. 

§ Not including those pupils of the ‘‘ Combined A. B” schools so taught, 
since the numbers of the ‘‘ A’’ and *‘ B” pupils, respectively, in these schools 
are not given. 
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Number taught by the ‘‘ Combined A. B” method. .............0006. 1,190 

72 

by Combined method not specified.................. 25 

Number of articulation teachers........... ...ccccccerccccccssesccorecsesesess 288 
Number of articulation teachers in Oral method schools (including 

‘ in Combined System schools (not including principals) — 190 

E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute.—My. Osce Roberts, a former pupil, has 
been appointed a teacher. Miss M. Maguire, formerly of the 
Maryland School, has been appointed to a position in the Oral 
Department. 


Mr. Geo. 8. Porter, who has for the 
past year and a half successfully filled the position of in- 
structor in printing, has resigned, to take charge of the print- 
ing office of the New Jersey School. The greater inducements 


Arkansas Institute. 


held out by the New Jersey School were the cause of his leav- 
ing. The vacancy has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Chancy 8. Barns, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Barns is a skilful 
printer, and intends to make the teaching ‘of the deaf his life- 
work. 

The second volume of the admirable magazine for deaf and 
other children, the Supplement to the Arkansas Mite, was be- 
gun in December. Mr. Clarke renews his offer of last year, to 
send the magazine free to the first twenty teachers of the deaf 
who will send him matter enough, original or selected, to fill a 
page of the magazine. 


Central New York Institution.—Miss May Gamble has been 
added to the corps of instruction as assistant teacher of articu- 
lation, 
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Colorado School.—My. Geo. W. Veditz has withdrawn from 


the editorship of the Zndex, which is now assumed by Mr. H. 
M. Harbert, foreman of the printing office. 


Dakota School.—Miss Emma Von Behren, who for the past 
two years has been matron, has been appointed teacher in the 
place of Mr. Frank R. Wright, resigned. 


Evansville Day-School.—Last year a bill was introduced 
into the General Assembly to make this School a part of the 
State school system, so that the deaf of southern Indiana 
might be received and educated free of cost, but the bill was i 
lost by just one vote. 
Miss Emma T. Macy, assistant instructor, returned last au- 


tumn to resume her school duties, after an absence of half a 
year in Iowa. 

Mr. Kerney is now visiting the Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Illinois Schools for the Deaf. 


Florida Institute.—Printing has been added to the indus- 
tries taught, and the publication of a semi-monthly paper, 
called the Znstitute Hlerald, was begun on the 15th of Decem- 
ber last. 

Fredericton Institution.—Mr. Willard R. Demmons, of the 
Normal School, has been appointed assistant teacher in place 
of Mr. W. O. Barnaby, resigned. 


Georgia Institution.—The water-works have been extended 
so that, with a steam pump, four 32-inch streams of water can 
be thrown on any fire that may occur, and a hose-cart with 
750 feet of 24-inch fire hose has been purchased. Four hand- 
some fire-escape stairs have been erected; also stand-pipe 
throughout the building, with fifteen plugs or openings, to 
each of which a fifty-foot section of linen hose, with hose pipe, 
is attached. A steam laundry has been built and equipped. 


Indiana Institution.—A pamphlet called “ Outlines for 
1891-92,” giving full details of the work laid out for the school 
year, the assignment of duties for each teacher, the entertain- 
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ments and lectures, the course of study, etc., ete., has been 
published; also a separate leaflet containing the programme 
of the teachers’ meetings. 

Experiments have recently been made with the phonograph. 
Many of the pupils, otherwise very deaf, are enabled to hear 
by the aid of this instrument. Mr. Johnson regards it as 
equal in this respect, to say the least, to the best hearing tubes, 
and it has the additional advantage of enabling the pupil to 
see the teacher’s lips at the same time that he listens to the 
phonograph. It is also useful in keeping a record of the pu- 
pil’s progress. 

Kentucky Institution.—Two assistant teachers, Miss Nellie 
Lyle and Miss Pattie Gentry, have been appointed. Miss Mabel 
Maris has been elected to the position made vacant by the 
resignation of Miss Frances Barker, now teaching in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania school. 

Louisiana Institution.—Mr. Stephen Shuey has resigned his 
position as teacher to accept a similar one at the Missouri In- 
stitution, and is sueceeded by Mr. H. Lorraine Tracy, a gradu- 
ate of the Iowa School and National College. 

Carpentry has been added to the Industrial Department. 

The Pelican, a paper printed by the pupils, and edited 
by Mr. Tracy, now comes out weekly, instead of fortnightly, 
though in a smaller size. 


Mackay Institution.—Mr. John Imrie Ashcroft, who had 
been connected with the Institution for eight years, first as 
teacher, and afterward as joint superintendent with his wife, 
formerly Miss H. E. McGann, died on the 29th of November 
last of consumption. Besides his work in Montreal, he was 
the founder of a school for the deaf in British Columbia, and 
obtained for it a government appropriation, but, owing to the 
small number of pupils, it was given up. 

Mr. Ashcroft was a young man of high character, earnest 
and active in his work, and greatly respected by all who knew 
him. 

Manitoba Institution.—The school began the session rather 
unfortunately. On the morning of the 27th of October a fire 
broke out in the attic, and before the fire department succeeded 
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in checking the flames the roof and upper flat of the building 
were totally consumed. The children were all in school at the 
time, and as the class-rooms are on the first floor they had no 
difficulty in escaping. The furniture of the institution was 
nearly all saved, but the officers, pupils, and servants lost the 
greater part of their clothing. While these effects are not in- 
cluded in the insurance, it is probable the Government will 
make an appropriation to cover a portion of the loss. The 
damage to the building and furniture is fully covered by the 
insurance, and in reinstating the Institution it is the intention 
of the Government to add to its appearance and convenience. 
The contract has already been let, but on account of the se- 
verity of the winter it is not probable school will be resumed 
in the building until next session. Mr. McDermid writes, 
however, that he is not worrying over the enforced delay, as 
the school is now carried on in a large and comfortable build- 
ing known as the Bannatyne castle. This is a building that 
cost about $100,000, and is fitted up with all the modern con- 
veniences. Its sewerage system is in good order and the 
water supply comes from the city water-main. The rooms 
are conveniently arranged, and very little delay has been ex- 


perienced in resuming regular school work, not more than ten 


days being lost. 

Miss Augusta Spaight, a graduate of the Toronto Normal 
School and an expert sign-maker, having lived eight years 
in the Ontario Institution, has been added to the corps of in- 
structors. 

Maryland Colored Institution.—Myr. D. Edward Stauffer, 
Jr., has been appointed as successor to Mr. James 8. Wells, 
whose death was mentioned in the last number of the Annals. 

Minnesota School.—Mr. C. R. Watson, after teaching in 
this school for three months, received a call from the Missouri 
School which he desired to accept. Mr. Olof Hanson, of Min- 
neapolis, has been induced to suspend temporarily his active 
duties as architect, and take Mr. Watson’s place for the present. 


Missouri School.—Mr. D. C. McCue has resigned the posi- 
tion of teacher to go into business, and Miss Eliza Reed to go 
to Brazil as a missionary. Mr. Stephen Shuey, a graduate of 
this School and of the National College, late a teacher in the 
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Louisiana Institution, has been added to the corps of instruc- 
tion. Mr. Henry Gross succeeds Mr. Chas. M. Grow, Jr., as 
editor of the Record. 

Nebraska Institute.—Mrs. Eva Comp has been added to the 
corps of instructors. 

A new andenlarged electric plant has been put in. The 
work is just completed. 

New England Industrial School.—Miss Lucy M. Swett 
has resigned her position as teacher to be married to Mr. Geo. 
T. Sanders, of the Volta Bureau. Miss Fidelia Sheldon, the 
former articulation teacher, is unable to teach this winter, and 
at present the School is without a regular teacher for that 
branch. j 


New Jersey School.—The old Board of Trustees has been 
abolished, and the School is placed in the hands of the State 
Board of Education. This Board are Trustees of the State 
School Fund from which this School draws its chief mainte 
nance. There are three Committees for the School in common 
with the Normal School, one on Education, one on Buildings 
and Grounds, and one on Finance. The Principal of the Nor- 
mal School is Secretary for the Committee on Education, and 
the Superintendent of the School for the Deaf is Secretary for 
the Committee on Buildings and Grounds. 

Miss L. M. Dey, formerly a teacher in the Whipple Home 
School and the Pennsylvania Oral School, has been appointed 
teacher of articulation. Mr. George S. Porter, late of the Ar- 
kansas Institute, has been appointed instructor in printing. 


North Dakota School.—Printing has been established as an 
industry of the School, and-the publication of a fortnightly pa- 
per called the Banner was begun on the 5th of December last. 
It is edited by Mr. P. L. Axling, a teacher in the School. 


Ohio Institution.—The connection between Mr. George W. 
Halse, teacher of the 1st Primary Class, and the Institution 
was severed October 26,1891; Mr. Ira Crandon, a graduate of 
this Institution, and for several years past boys’ attendant, 
was put in charge of this class. 
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The classes have now been at work three months under the 
classification provided in the new Course of Study, and Mr. 
Knott writes that the expectations of its success are more than 
realized. 

Pennsylvania Home.—The Executive Committee of the 
Annual Philadelphia Charity Ball have decided to devote one- 
fourth of the proceeds of the ball this winter toward the estab- 
lishment of the “Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf 
Children Before they are of School Age.” Out of twenty- 
seven charities which applied for aid, four were selected as 
heneficiaries. 


St. Louis Day-School.—Miss Pearl Herdman has been ap- 
pointed teacher of articulation in the place of Miss Helen C. 


Vail, resigned. 


Sarah Fuller Home.—On the 8th of November last an inter- 
esting exhibition of the progress of the pupils was given at 
the Horace Mann School in Boston. Miss Fuller made an ad- 
dress, in which the history of the Home was given as follows: 


The Home School which these children represent was opened in West 
Medford in 1888. It owes its existence to the efforts of Mrs. Francis 
Brooks, whose interest in the education of deaf children led her to con- 
sider the advisability of giving them an early opportunity to learn speech 
and written language. She thought that the time when children natu- 
rally learn to speak could be utilized by encouraging them to make vo¢al 
sounds, and by teaching them to mould those sounds into articulate 
speech. As but few mothers possess the requisite time and knowledge 
for such teaching, the practical value of her thought could be learned 
only through the establishment of a home school, where intelligent, pa- 
tient, painstaking persons could give their entire time to the children. 
Early in the spring of 1888, Mrs. Brooks appealed to sympathetic friends 
to aid in procuring money for this purpose, and in a few weeks she re- 
ceived a sum sufficient to justify the beginning of the work. Twenty- 
five children have received the benefit of instruction in the little school. 
When it was first opened pupils five and six years of age were admitted, 
but it has become necessary, in order to provide for much younger 
children, to receive none who are more than five. Seven of the older 
children, after remaining for about a year, entered the Horace Mann 
School, and three went to the Clarke Institution at Northampton. The 
value of the preparatory training at the Home was shown by their ability 
to enter classes of the second grade, thus saving to them important time 
during the years when they would not, because of the remoteness of their 


homes or their age, have received instruction. * * * 
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Every arrangement of the Home is made directly helpful to the children 
gathered there. Toys and articles of furniture are labelled, the names 
of articles of food are shown to them at table, and directions made famil- 
iar through daily use in the living-room, school-room, and sleeping-room 
are found upon the walls. Play hours spent either in the open air or in 
a play-room especially fitted up for amusement and for games, alternate 
with time spent in the school-roum. 

The instruction in speech at first is necessarily individual, but the 
youngest can join in many class exercises designed to train the eye and 
hand. By constant repetition the very little ones learn to say the names 
of their playthings just as hearing children learn their first words. 

Dr. Samuel Eliot closed the exercises with a short address, 
in which he said that if the Home stood for nothing more 
than to brighten the weary life of little deaf children it had 
earned its right to existence. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution —Miss Macmillan has 
been given a new class of pupils to instruct by the * pure 
oral” method. Miss J. B. Searles has been added to the corps 
to teach articulation a portion of each day to members of the 
manual classes. 


Wisconsin School.—The following law providing for com- 
pulsory education was passed by the State legislature last 
year : 

The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Whenever proper affidavit sball be made before any county 
or municipal judge in any county in the State of Wisconsin that any 
deaf-mute or blind child of the proper age is deprived of a proper educa- 
tion by the neglect or refusal of its parents, guardians, or other persons 
having the custody of such child, it shall be the duty of such county or 
municipal judge to summon such parents, guardians, or custodians to 
bring such child before him, and if any material facts are disputed, it 
shall be his duty to summon witnesses as to facts set forth in the affidavit, 
or if the facts be admitted, said county or municipal judge may, in his 
discretion, order such child to be sent to some public or private institu- 
tion for the instruction of deaf-mutes or the blind, as the case may be, 
but in no case so as to cause any charge to be made by such institution 
against the county. 

Sec. 2. Hereafter the steward of the school for the deaf at Delavan 
and the steward of the school for the blind at Janesville may pay the ac- 
tual and necessary expenses of indigent people in going and returning 
from said institution. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of each county and city superintendent of 
schools to send to the superintendent of the State school for the deaf at 
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Delavan and to the superintendent of the State school for the blind at 
Janesville the address of parents, with the name and age of each deaf or 
blind child known to be in his county or city, and to inform parents, 
guasdians, and custodians of deaf-mutes and blind children in his county 
or city respecting the several schools for deaf-mutes and the blind in the 
State and the conditions of admission to them ; and for this purpose, the 
superintendents of such institutions shall provide each such superin- 
tendent with sufficient printed information and with the names and resi- 
dences of all deaf-mutes and blind children known to be in his county 
or city. And each such superintendent shall include in his annual re- 
port to the county board of supervisors or the city board of education 
a statement of the number of deaf-mutes and of blind children of school 
age in such county or city then receiving an education, of the number of 
each not receiving an education, and of the number of personal visits he 
has made during the year upon the parents, guardians, or custodians of 
such children, to induce them to give such children a proper education. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pas- 
sage and publication. 

Approved April 22, 1891; published April 28, 1891. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Hygienic Value of Speech.—A friend calls our atten- 
tion to the following remarks on the hygienic value of teaching 
speech to the deaf, in a review by Mr. Albert Gutzmann, of 
the Berlin City School, of Mr. Heidsiek’s “ Deaf-Mute’s Cry 
of Distress,” published in the Medizinisch-pidagogische Mo- 
natschrift for April, 1891 : 


There is one point, however, of very great importance which Mr. Heid- 
siek, in his ardor against the oral method, has entirely overlooked and 
failed to notice. It is the hygienic importance of teaching speech to the 
deaf-mute. The medical deaf-mute literature emphasizes with perfect 
right the important bearing which the oral method of instruction has 
upon the health of pupils. I beg to refer here to a publication of mine, 
‘* The Gymnastics of Deaf-Mutes,” in which I speak of this subject fully. 
The same may be said of the work of Edward Schmalz, entitled ‘* Deaf- 
Mutes and their Education, medically, statistically, pedagogically, and 
historically considered,” 1848. I will here only cite a paragraph con- 
tained in the latter work, quoted from the Russian physician Dr. Person, 
in his work entitled ‘‘Some Remarks concerning Deafness,’’ where he 
says: ‘‘ Aside from the valuable service which the teaching of speech 
confers upon deaf-mutes in enabling them to have intercourse with oth- 
ers, there is another and highly important advantage it confers in the 
beneficent effect it exerts npon the health by strengthening the lungs. 
As deaf-mutism leaves the lungs without the requisite exercise, these 
organs become so weakened that an ordinary catarrh very easily assumes 
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the phase of consumption. This would be incurable, if at the same time 
a scrofulous condition of thesystem prevails. This, alas! is so frequently 
the case, that only a few pupils of the St. Petersburg Institution are ex- 
F empt from it, * * * whereas in Germany, where the teaching of 
speech constitutes the main part of their traini:.z, I found the greater part 
of the pupils in a healthy condition. While fully appreciating the be- 
neficent influence of a milder climate and of gymnastic exercises, never- 
theless I must ascribe the instruction given in speech (which nature itself 
constitutes the main means of strengthening those organs of the chest 
which in deaf-mutes are always weak) as the most important factor. 
Speech is forthe deaf-mute the true hygienic gymnastic exercise.” 

Schmalz, and also Meissner and others, coincide entirely with these 
views, and if of late years the medical profession has given this subject 
but little attention it is because all of the institutions for the deaf are 
now conducted upon the oral method. The teaching of speech is thus 
a vital question for the deaf. Therefore, oral exercises should be con- 
ducted with all deaf children, even the weakest, no matter if the vocab- 
ulary taught should prove to be very limited. 

On the other hand, Dr. Hartmann, also an advocate of the 
oral method, and a medical authority of high standing, in his 
work on “ Deaf-Mutism” (Stuttgart, 1880), ridicules the idea 
that speech is essential to a proper development of the lungs. 
He says: 

Children born deaf cry after their birth in just the same manner as 
those who hear; their lungs, tuerefore, are subject in early childhood to 
the same influences. Moreover, deaf-mutes of more advanced age by no 
means allow their voices to rest ; they often, indeed, .feel obliged to let 
them sound forth, not always to the delight of their hearing fellow-men. 
* * * Aside from this, at the age at which vigorous movements of the 
body are produced, the development of the lungs takes place perfectly by 
their expansion in breathing. 

The United States, where both the manual and oral methods 
are practised under the same climatic and other hygienic con- 
ditions, and often in the same schools, affords the best possible 
field for testing this disputed question. We hope that statis- 
tics on the subject will be carefully collected in all our schools. 


A Note from Mr. Westervelt.—Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 


Speech to the Deaf, sends us the following note for publica 
tion in the Annals: 


; In Dr. Gallaudet’s Glasgow address, as it has been widely published, 
i appears the following quotation: ‘‘ Promoters of one method of teach- 


ing have often sought, ungenerously, to advance their own cause by 
undervaluing the merits of that of their opponents, and have, not infre- 
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quently, caused or permitted misrepresentations to be circulated, which i 
have proved seriously misleading to the public. For example, a few 
months sincea leading New York newspaper published an ‘ interview’ with 
alprominent principal of a school for the deaf who had a short time 


before been appointed secretary of .a new association for promoting oral 
teaching. This gentleman was made to say: * It has now been demon- 
strated beyond cavil that all deaf-mutes can be taught to speak,’ and 
when asked if he had been correctly reported, he laughed and replied : 
‘Oh, no; I said no such thing.’ And yet, so faras the speaker is aware, 
no publie correction of this most unwarranted statement has ever been 
made by the person with whose name it was connected, apparently by 
his own authority.” I understand that an edition of Dr. Gallaudet’s ad- 
dress, edited and revised by the author, is being published by the Volta 


Bureau as a special Bulletin, with the above paragraph omitted. 
I beg to state the facts of the case, which are as follows : The reporter 


of the New York 7’r/bune made erroneous statements other than the one 
referred to by Dr. Gallaudet, and at once I sought to have the misstate- 
ments corrected through the columns of the Tribune. Later in the 
morning of the day on which the article referred to by Dr. Gallaudet 
was published, I had an interview with the manager of the Associated 
Press at his office in New York city, and gave him a written corrected 
statement of my remarks in the interview of the evening before, with 
the request that it should be sent to all newspapers in the Press Associa- 
tion; this he promised to do.. The same written correction of the inter- 
view was on the same day given to newspapers not connected with the 
Associated Press, and was, by them, subsequently published in full. 
Although I did not make the statement referred to by Dr. Gallaudet, 
I do not wish to be understood as either affirming or denying ‘‘ that all 
deaf-mutes can be taught to speak.” 


Helen Keller's Teacher.—Miss Annie M. Sullivan, the accom- 
plished teacher to whose judicious training Helen Keller owes 
so much, has been bitten by a mad dog—probably the “great, 1 
faithful mastiff” mentioned in Helen’s second letter to Miss 
Fuller, published in the present number of the Annals. Miss 
Sullivan was treated at the Pasteur Institute in New York ten 
days afterwards, and strong hopes are entertained that the 
treatment has been successful. 


The Seventh Conference.—The Seventh Conference of Prin 
cipals and Superintendents of American Institutions for the 
Deaf will meet at the Colorado Institution, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, on Saturday, July 9,1892. Further particulars will 
be given in the next number of the Annals. 
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Bonet’s Work.—The price of the English translation of this 
valuable work (see the last volume of the Anmals, page 142) 
has been reduced to fifty cents, post free. It may be obtained 
of Mr. Abraham Farrar, Beech Grove, Harrogate, England. 


Statistics of German Schools.—Myr. W. Reuschert, of Strass- 
burg, in the Organ for September, 1891, gives the following 
table of Statistics of German Schools for the Deaf: 


SCHOOLS. NUMBER OF PUPILS. TEACHERS, 

STATE. ‘ 

4/8 
AAA = Ole m&!& 

633 8 472,340 1, 766 4,106)378'389 24 413 
12,3... 15 315 277 592) 62: 37 14; 51 
20000] 182 162 40; 28 10 38 
Saxony ...... 3 826 4170 37) 39 #1 «40 
3 6146 88 203 23. 1 24 
69 46 115 12) 14....) 14 
Alsace-Lorraine ...........0++- ere 4 89 85 174 20' 12 12 24 
Other States........ 29 9 13 269 182 451 48) 46 3 49 
344912 95.3, 605 2,776 6,381 617588 65 65: 


| 


Mr. Reuschert also gives the following statistics of the 
Schools for the Deaf in Germany and the adjacent countries 
in which German is spoken : , 


ScHOOLs, | NUMBER OF PUPILS, TEACHERS, 
« ai:8 ¢/4¢ 
| 
3414912 95:3, 605.2, 776 6, 381617 588, 65 653 
Austria-Hungary ............. 16,5 4 25! 858 698 1,556 121 104) 28 132 
14:...; 1,15! 245 204 449 53 30; 19, 49 
Russian Baltic Provinece..... 2 11/1) 4 8: 77 #160 15 10 6 16 
Basis cacseciehcewncnies 67 55 181140 4, 807 3, 762 8, 569 809 735 118 853 


Census Statistics of Schools.—Census Bulletin No. 140, 
published November 9, 1891, gives a series of tables concern- 
ing the principal schools for the deaf in the United States, 
showing the number of pupils under instruction from 1840 to 
1889, with distinction of sex; and also, for the public schools, 
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the expenditures for the same period, divided, as far as possi 
ble, into current expenditures and those incurred for building. 

The average annual number of pupils in these public schools 
was 501 in the decade 1840 to 1849, 912 in the decade 1850 to 
1859, 1,563 in the decade 1860 to 1869, 3,159 in the decade 
1870 to 1879, and 5,910 in the decade 1880 to 1889. 

The reports of expenditures received from the schools were 
incomplete. Taking those institutions which made complete 
reports, the average annual cost per pupil in the public schools, 
including both building and current expenditures, was $271 in 
1889 and $252 for the decade 1880 to 1889. The average an- 
nual cost for the two previous decades was $256 for 1860 to 
1869 and $275 for 1870 to 1879. The average annual cost for 
current expenditures, excluding building, was for 1889 $206, 
and for the ten years 1880 to 1889, $207 per pupil. 


“The Visible Speech Pioneer.’—Mr. John Hitz, Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., requests us 
to publish the following communication : 

In 1874, a manuscript periodical, eutitled 7'he Visible Speech Pioneer, 
conducted by Dr. A. Graham Bell, was circulated among the institutions 
and schools employing visible speech. The Volta Bureau has succeeded in 
obtaining for preservation two numbers—No. 4, dated April 13, 1874, and 
No. 5, dated April 27,1874. Should any of your readers know where the 
other numbers may be found, this Bureau would be glad of the informa- 
tion. 


Periodicals.—The Deaf-Mutes’ Register, published at the 
Central New York Institution, but, we believe, independently 
of the Institution, is now under the direction of Mr. F. L. 
Seliney, general manager, and Messrs. J. Holbrook Eddy, 
Thomas H. Jewell, and Wm. Martin Chamberlain, editorial staff. 
It has been enlarged to ten pages, and devotes much space to 
special correspondence from various centres of interest. 

Messrs. Ed. I. Holycross & Co., of Dayton, Ohio, announce 
a new weekly periodical, called the Silent Press, to begin on 
the first of this month. 

The Deaf and Dumb Times, of Leeds, England, has been 
succeeded by the Deaf’ Chronicle. The publishers are Messrs. 
Hepworth & Lund, 16 Howarth Place, Camp Road, Leeds, 
England. Messrs. H. B. Beale and A. M. Cuttell compose the 
editorial staff, and Mr. C. Gorham, late editor of the 7imes, 


will render such assistance as he may be able. 
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